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THE CITY 


P to the time of the Conquest there was little 


governmental control in England, and the stern 

measure meted out by the Conqueror after 

the great rebellion which broke out in the North 

formed but a temporary interlude to a period 
of centuries during which we have been the freest nation in 
Europe. If we were unprepared in 1914 it was not because 
we had not warning, but because Governments conside*ed 
measures which were in reality needed would be too unpopular 
to be accepted. The present war has forced us to adopt 
measures which were intrinsically unpopular and which were 
only accepted because of the compelling necessity of stern facts 
patent to all. As it is, universal military service has only 
been accepted here after a lapse of time, while the American 
tepublic has adopted it at the outset of its entrance into the 
war as the only method of raising a great army. We may there- 
fore take it that any restriction on the liberty of the individual 
is likely to be more resented in England than in any other 
country, and in proposing restrictions of any kind it is more 
necessarv to be able to prove a strong case for them than would 
be elsewhere. Books without number have been written on 
architecture, and discussion centres on the proper treatment 
of our cities and towns, vet, oddly enough, one of the most 
eSS¢ ntial points is usually either neglected or passed by with scant 
notice; we refer to the subjes t of street advertisement. As long 
as It 1s possible to affix anything and everything in the way of 
lettering and signs on our buildings no architectural excellence 
can make up for the expression of blatant vulgarity which is 
given to them bv devices to arrest the wayfarer’s attention. 
Lettering several feet In height can be fixed right acToss a4 
range of well-designed windows ; monstrous figures—like those 
outside a certain outfitter’s shop at the junction of Oxford- 
street and Tottenham Court-road—can be placed between 
windows, and enamelled lettering may be used across windows. 
Shopkeepers’ names succeed each other, each displaying some 
crude attempt to be different from its neighbour, and nearly all 
showing an absolute contempt for decency of appearance. 
Retail traders with many branches choose a special design for 
their shop fronts, not because they are pleasing, but because 
they are calculated to arouse attention ; and the tube railways 
have added another discordant note to our streets by adopting 
offensive and unpleasing colours on their stations. 

We maintain that what is done is unnecessary, for the 
diversity of methods in which names are affixed over and below 
shop fronts is so great that it is frequently harder to find a 
shop than it would be if names were placed in the same position 
everywhere, and if a similar type of lettering were used. It is 
exceedingly hard in many streets to follow the numbering, as 
it 1s often displayed in different ways in adjoining premises. 
Messrs. Smith and a few other firms do, indeed, give us the 
relief of well-designed plain lettering and figures, but the pre- 
mises in which this is done are very few in number. We ask 
our readers whether it is possible to expect to obtain effect 
irom the finest architecture the wit of man and the inspiration 
of architects can devise if we do not take measures to put an 
end to the orgy of bad taste which renders our streets horrible. 
it is not necessary to wait for a Ministry of Art if we want to 
put an end to these eyesores ; it is not even necessary to fetter 
4 man’s liberty to offend the judgment of his fellows. All that 
is required to bring the evil within reasonable limits is to make 
him pay if he wishes to doit. Lettering on buildings might be 
rated by the local authority according to its size, an exception 
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being made for the shopkeeper’s name on the fascia over his 
shop executed in lettering of a given size, which might bear a 
relation to the width of the street. The window tax was 
objectionable, as it put a premium on want of light and ventila- 
tion. To put the check of cost on objectionable advertising in our 
streets would injure none, and the revenue raised would certainly 
at least pay the cost of collection. It is true that restrictions 
exist in many of the great private estates situated in London, 
but even these are often enforced in too lenient a manner. 
If a dentist finds it necesSary to advertise his occupation in 
white enamelled letters on a window, it is only fair that he 
should pay for the disfigurement, and his action is very often 
caused by the fear that his neighbour will go one better in size 
or crudity. The probability is that the restriction involved by 
rating such announcements would be welcomed by many who 
have no wish to blatantly advertise themselves, but do not 
know whether it is advisable to refrain from doing so in a world 
of competition. 

If we compare the London as shown in old engravings with 
the London of to-day, the most notable difference is not in the 
size of buildings, or even in their architectural quality, so much 
absence of objectionable lettering and signs from 
our streets in past times. With a few exceptions, even banks 
and insurance offices follow the evil example set by the enter- 
prising tradesman, and whatever agreement an architect may 
reach with bis client in the matter he is likely to see his handi- 
work disfigured within a few years by the addition of entirely un- 
nece ssary lettering plac ed in positions which bid defi ince to all 
laws of taste. If such practices were a clear public convenience, 
or if they led to an expansion of commercial opportunities, it 
would be useless to urge that they should be abandoned, but 
they evidently do not; they are simply the result of the want 
of reasonable restriction and are productive of unnecessary 
expense to all classes of the community. We may be able to 
detect a “‘ Cash Chemist” at a distance of 200 yards, but what 
we really require is to be able to find names and numbers over 


shop fronts in uniform positions, and the names of occupants of 
and the more uniformity 


’ 
as the 


othces on each side of a doorway : 
displayed in the method and nature of these announcements, 
the more perfectly will the convenience of the public be served. 
We want to find certain necessarv information, and like the 

sirths, Deaths and Marriages”’ in a newspaper, we should 
alwavs know where to look for it. The issue we raise does not 
seem an important one at first sight, but if any of our readers 
will study gn average street in the commercial quarters of our 
towns, and then consider how the same area would look with the 
removal of unnecessary letters and signs, they will, we believe, 
think with us that the first step towards the attainment of the 
“(itv Beautiful ” is one to be reached by elimination rather 
then by the creations of genius, and that without sucb elimina- 
tion all else will be in large measure valueless. The measures 
adopted abroad for the taxation of posters are good in their 
way, but only deal with a small part of the evil—the worst 
form of which is the treatment of entire buildings as hoardings 
on which to exhibit meaningless advertisements which should 
be taxed out of existence. 

It is not a question of increasing expense but of protecting 
the appearance of our towns by taking away from traders 
the necessity they are at present under, that of vying with 
their neighbours in making their buildings conspicuous by 
a treatment which is costly, cannot promote trade, and 
which obliterates architectural character. 
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was or was not a necessary repair. The case seems to go as { 
NOTES. it is possible to go in making notice essential where any work 
amounts to more than a mere renewal of existing material is 
InsTEaD of the demands for a postponement of the taken. In effecting repairs some improved material is often 
Charing Charing Cross Bridge enlargement and strengthening duced, and this decision will no doubt give rise to questions 
Cross counting as the foolish dream of | unpractical raised as to how small a substitution will constitute the w 
Bridge. idealists, it is really the carefully considered desire “alteration,” or it may have the effect of preventing some ty 
of those who can foresee the practical needs of 4 jmprovement being effected. There is, however, a legal mn 
great imperial city. Surely it is time that the future of London « de minimis non curat lex,” and it is to be hoped this will apy 
were controlled from the standpoint of the idealist and not to meet prevent too fine drawn points being raised in this connection. 
the temporary exigencies of trade and commerce. 
— THE Ministry of Munitions have found it necessar 
AN architect sends us an advertisement of the Air Raids. issue a notice calling attention to the fact that: 
Architects sedwellty Urban District Council for an architec- and Damages. licence to undertake building operations costing 
and Housing. tural assistant at a salary of £150 a year, the suc- £500 or involving the use of constructional ste: 
cessful applicant to be employed in the preparation applies to operations of restoration made necessary by damage cause 
of plans of houses for the working classes. Our correspondent says by aircraft. Now that air raids are made in daylight it might 
this shows how local authorities will deal with housing schemes, and anticipated that the enemy would confine his attentions to ob): 
“instead of engaging experienced architects in their private capacity military importance ; but that is not the case as the Hun, in playir 
to develop their schemes architectural assistants will be employed in the game of “ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,” is more anxious to cut and run 
the oat surveyor’s office to do the work, while the surveyor and thereby to save his own skin than he is to effect any real milita 
will doubtless get the credit.” The writer must realize that the injury in the course of his raids. The Government have been 
average surveyor or engineer appointed by a local body is supposed stantly approached on the question of granting some compensation to 
to havea knowledge of building, especially of the simpler forms. If the civilian population injured in these raids, but the r ply | 
more work is thrown on a department it is perfectly natural to alwavs been that the cheap system of insurance supplied all that 
engage more assistance, mentioning the specific nature of the assist- he expected. There is, however, no account taken of the loss 0 
ance required. When the work is of a public character and large and cases of personal injury, and this seems hard on the work 
size an architectural competition is usually resorted to, though here  elasses. The loss to property generally falls upon the landlord 
again, some bodies prefer to carry out their own work with their own working man, whose health and life is the capital of his family 
staff, as in the case of schovls and sometimes even municipal would be satisfactory if the Government would grant compensau 
buildings. The question is intimately connected with the relative to those classes of persons who are within the Workmen’s Compe: 
costs of salary as opposed to fees, and most public bodies have views — tion Act, where such persons suffer personal injury from enemy ai 
on the matter which determine the action they take. What can raids, but failing this we may draw the attention of those who | 
fairly be insisted on is that whoever does professional work should — jn dangerous areas to the fact that the private companies ar 
have the knowledge and skill to do it with. The best results in offering policies against personal injury from air raids on terms \ 
housing have been obtained by the London County Council, while are well within the reach of the working classes. Possil 
the schools erected by the same authority are good in design and  (joyvernment mav in time at least offer a scheme of insuranc 
in planning. Whether the system is an economical one is a vexed wil] include personal injuries, as they have declined to compensit 
question much depending on the organization and capacity of the those suffering in any way from the enemy and have instituted t! 
professional assistance engaged. Broadly speaking, architects in system of insurance in the case of house property as the onl} 
private practice stand to lose and not to gain by the extension of the — of redress. 
field of municipal building, just as private bakers would stand to 
lose by the establishment of municipal bakeries, but the existence of 
the two methods side by side probably nas the one good effect of pro- 
moting efficiency, and architects must stand or fall on the nature of 
the quantum mervit they can give in return for their fees, as 
nothing else will be taken into consideration by the elected repre 
sentatives of the people. 
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In the wonderful collection of painted pottery by M. 
Painted Wolmark (so charmingly displayed in the galleries of 
Pottery. Messrs. H. H. Martyn in Grafton Street), we see what a 

daring Gothic spirit can do when let loose amongst the 
primary colours. Some of M. Wolmark’s blues, or purples and 
greens, are quite pleasing, and he apprehends the great value of black 
in decoration, One of these pots at a time in the dusky shadows of 
a great cathedral could surely offend no one. The pieces all seem to 
us to suggest painted wood, but perhaps this is mere wayward 
inclination because we should prefer them in wood to avoid breakage, 
and because there seems nothing essential to the potter's art about 
them. 
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THe case of Goddard v. Greig, shortly reported in 
The London our Law Reports, May 25th, may be the subject of 
Building Act. a word or two of comment, as it is of importance. 

The vf Heme was summoned for failing to give a 
building notice to the District Surveyor, under Section 145 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, The premises of which he was the 
occupier, had a flat wooden roof, which had an outer covering of 
zinc, and on this roof was a dormer to a staircase, which had an 
outer covering of felt. Both these outer coverings having become 
defective and needing repair, the “work” undertaken was st ripping 
off the zine and felt fom substituting a covering of asphalt in their 
place. By Section 209 of the Act, it is provided that “every 
addition to, or alteration of, a building, and any other work made 
or done for any purpose in, to, or upon, @ building (except that of 
necessary repair not affecting the construction of any external o1 
party wall) shall be subject to the provisions of the Act.” The 
appellant contended that the work done was “necessary repair,” 
but the magistrate convicted, and the Court confirmed the conviction, 
the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Ridley on the ground that 
there was evidence upon which the magistrate was justified in 
holding that the substituting another material for the covering was 
an “alteration,” and something more than repair, and Mr. Justice 
Avory on the ground that the exception or “necessary repair ” an old churchyard, and the simple héad-stones of the eighter 
applies only to the words “other work” in the section and not to an century show a wonderful variety of outline and pleasing decorat 
alteration, and as the substitution of material amounted to “an effect which are seldom equalled in the work of to-day. Her: 
alteration,” he considered it was immaterial to consider whether it an example we found the other day in a Surrey churchyard.} 
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(There is an endless interest for the student of memorial design* 
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NOTES FROM IRELAND.—II. 


Srxce the opening of the present year there 
has not been much in the way of building 
activity to report. The very severe restrictions 
upon the supply of steel, timber, &c., preclude 
the possibility of anything like a revival of 
industry. The rebuilding of the Sackville- 
street area still hangs fire, mainly owing to the 
difficulties above mentioned, which are now, 
however, it appears, in a fair way of being 
overcome. A deputation from Dublin, on 
which Sir Patrick Shortall represented the 
building trade interests, lately visited London, 
and interviewed Mr. Duke, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, the Timber and Steel Controller, and 
the Minister of Munitions. The result is said 
to be entirely satisfactory, as the deputation 
have come back with clear and explicit under- 
takings on the part of the Government to release 
at once the necessary supplies for the rebuilding 
of the destroyed area, and to give every facility 
for pushing on the work. The timber will be 
supplied on the certificate of the City Architect ; 
the strictest economy is enjoined in its use. Lead 
also must be most sparingly used, and sheet lead 
cannot be released. The officials who received 
the Irish deputation in London urged, it is 
interesting to note, the use of ferro-concrete 
in lieu of timber and steel, wherever possible. 
The soundness of this advice cannot be doubted, 
for apart from the conditions brought about 
by the war, the general advantages and fire- 
resisting properties of this material are obvious. 
On the ground story, no timber in floors will be 
permitted. Unhappily there is no ground 
for hope that the rebuilding will be carried 
out as a broad and impressive scheme. Despite 
general and almost unanimous protest in the 
Press, the Corporation of Dublin have deter- 
mined that Sackville-street sball be rebuilt 
in red brick, with dressings of stone. The 
decision is peculiarly unfortunate. Irish red 
brick is of the large, macbine-made, textureless 
variety, which makes a singularly inharmonious 
contrast with the native Irish limestones, &c. 
Near to the city there is an abundance of fine 
stone available, ranging from granite, which, 
in combination with Portland stone, is the 
old traditional material of the Irish eighteenth 
century renaissance, to a fine white limestone, 
that chisels well, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances presents many of the appearances 
of white marble—an ideal material for a fine 
mass Of monumental architecture. The Corpo- 
ration refused to sanction the plans of Messrs. 
P. Donnelly and Sons’ premises, which pro- 
posed an all stone front, and insisted upon red 
brick being introduced. There are about 
20 yds. superficial of brick in question. The 
saving effected by using brick instead of stone 
will be at most £30. 

Already one house in Upper Sackville-street, 
a jeweller’s establishment, has begun to be 
rebuilt in red brick, but the main scene of opera- 
tions will be a large block forming the whole 
eastern side of Lower Sackville-street, from 
0'Connell-bridge to Nelson’s-pillar. Even at 
the eleventh hour, it may not be impossible to 
induce the authorities to insist upon stone 
frontages of monumental character being 
adopted. It is stated that Mr. Ralph Knott, 
architect for the London County Hall, is to be 
responsible for one of the most important 
buildings in the street, with a very large 
frontage. The Munster and Leinster Bank at 
the corner of Abbey-street is to be rebuilt in 
granite and Portland stone, from the designs of 
Mr. L. A. McDonnell. The Hibernian Bank at 
the opposite corner will be designed by Messrs. 
W. H. Burne & Son. The total number of 
plans lodged for approval in connection witb 
rebuilding in the destroyed area is 60. Of 
these, 34 have already been approved, and a 
humber have been sent back by the city archi- 
tect for amendment. 

In the surrounding 


streets considerable 


progress has been made with rebuilding. In 
Abbey-street and Henry-street several houses 
have already been completed, others are in 
course of re-erection, and the remainder only 
‘wait the removal of the difficulties in the 
supply of material, when there should be 
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very brisk revival in the building trade. Mr. 
George P. Beater, architect, is responsible for a 
number of these. In none of the houses 
already begun is there any attempt at uniformity 
of treatment. a 

At the last meeting of the Corpcration, a 
deputation from the City Trades Council 
attended, and urged the Corporation tc abandon 
their determination to insist upon the use of 
red brick in the Sackville-street frontages. 
In the discussion that ensued, it transpired 
that not only wer the Corp rate authorities 
requiring building cwners to adopt red brick, 
but had actually refused to allow the banks 
to have cut stone facades! It is difficult to 
imagine to what greater length vandalism could 
go, and apparently those are fully justified who, 
like Mr. Ronald M Neill, strongly opposed the 
granting of suc h powers to the Corporation. 

The deputation re presented the views of 
at least 99 per cent. of the citizens, and held 
the views expressed by the English and Irish 
technical Press. In Ireland, owing to the 
abundance of stone, the difference in cost 
between brick and stone facing, is nominal, and 
public opinion was prepared to endorse an 
insistence upon stone. The action of the muni- 
cipal authorities makes those who, after the late 
rebellion, agitated in favour of municipal control 
of the building frontages deeply regret their 
action. It is a case of “ out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,” for individual control would ap- 
parently have lcd to better architectural results. 

Some curious cases have arisen in connection 
with the awards for destruction. In one instance 
a firm had insured against certain special risks. 
The Treasury have taken the view that this 
special clause covered the risks of rebellion, 
civil war, &c., and declined to admit liability, 
holding the insurance company to be responsible, 
which the latter disclaimed. The owners were 
in a very unfortunate position, being actually 
penalised for their caution. They were called 
on to test the case at law, but naturally demurred 
to undertaking such an adventure. The State 
ultimately guaranteed them against loss in 
costs, and the cases will no doubt be tried, if 
not settled in the meantime. The owners are 
in the awkward position of still not knowing 
what sum they may ultimately recover, and 
cannot therefore readily proceed with any 
scheme of rebuilding. 

Elsewhere in the city there is little new work 
beyond alterations and improvements, but the 
Corporation are about to proceed with the 
first instalment of the housing scheme, notifica- 
tion having been received from the Local 
Government Beard of their sanction to 4 
loan of £26,434 to build 75 working class houses 
upon the Spitalfields area, the Treasury 
promising to give the necessary facilities at once. 
The tender of Messrs. J. & M. Clarke has been 
accepted in the sum of £22,918. The houses 
are three-roomed, and allowing for inci- 
dentals this works out at £300 per cottage, 
or Ild. a cubic foot. It is interesting to 
see the cost of work at the present moment. 
It is probably safe to say that the housing of 
the working classes in Dublin is the worst 
of any city in the United Kingdom, the tenement 
house system predominating. The South Dub- 
lin Rural District Council are obtaining a 
supplemental loan of £12,500 for housing. 

The authorities of University College, Dublin, 
have invited tenders for a new School of 
Anatomy and Physiology, an extension of 
the works already in progress there. The new 
school will be constructed chiefly of materials 
already upon the site, and will be of ferro- 
concrete fire-resisting design throughout. lhe 
tenders were received on the 9th inst. 

The Dock Strike, which has to a large extent 
held up the trade of the port for some time 
past, has been at length settled, through the 
intervention of the Lord Mayor. The differences 
between the Port and Docks Board and the 
Dublin Shipbuilding Company have also been 
composed, and an extension of ground granted 
to the latter, so that a considerable revival in 
shipbuilding is expected. A strike occurred 
on the 4th inst. amongst the moulders in the 
cast-iron trade in Dublin, but is not likely to 


be of long duration. 
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Outside the destroyed area, an interesting 
old land-mark is to disappear, No. 12, Dawson 
street, formerly famed in the social history of 
Dublin as Macken’s Hotel. About 30 years 
ago the hotel was closea, subsequently it was 
let for about 20 years in oftices, being vacant 
for the past four years. ‘* Macken’s” was 
indeed a notable place in the eighteenth and 
first half of the nineteenth century. It is 
mentioned in Lever’s novels. It has an interest- 
ing bit of history associated with it. In 1798, 
the French, under General Humbert, landed 
in Killala Bay, and having been joined by the 
insurgent Irish, completely defeated the 
British forces at Castlebar. They were, how- 
ever, later met by Lord Cornwallis with a 
greatly superior force, attacked and captured ; 
the officers were brought to Dublin and lodgea 
in Macken’s Hotel awaiting the arrival of a 
transport to convey them to a prison in Kent 
established for prisoners of war. They were 
on parole, and, tradition says, spent their time 
playing cards and drinking port wine, as well 
a8 visiting persons in Dublin to whom they had 
letters of introduction! When they landed, 
one of the first houses occupied by them was 
the palace of the Protestant Bishop of Killala, 
who was so pleased with their gentlemanly 
conduct and their restraint of their followers 
(a pleasant contrast to modern warfare) that he 
gave them introductions to relatives of his, 
wealthy merchants in Dublin, when they left 
Killala on what they supposed would be a 
victorious march to Dublin. When they 
arrived, in the less glorious guise of prisoners of 
war, they visited and were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Bishop’s friends. Departing 
from Macken’s, these officers and gentlemen were 
so grateful for the consideration shown them, 
that rome of them presented the proprietor with 
their swords, which he had mounted as carvers, 
and which were still in use down to compara- 
tively recent years. 

The old house possesses no architectural 
interest except a couple of panelled rooms 
and the original stairs. The extensive premises 
are to be demolished, and a motor garage and 
chambers erected from the designs of Messrs. 
O'Callaghan & Webb, architects. ‘« Macken’s”’ 
was a great resort of the Irish county gentry 
and many a convivial gathering assembled 
beneath its roof in the old days, a character 
retained to the ena. 

In Cork the Ford Tractor Works have not 
yet been started, but the Bill authorising the 
scheme has passed both Houses of Parliament 
and is therefore now law. The building contract 
will be an exceedingly large one, comprising 
a vast area of workshops and a garden city 
settlement for the workers. The cause of 
delay is mainly the difficulty of getting 
materials, but steel, &c., will doubtless be 
landed from America, and a contract has 
already been made for the cement. It is also 
believed that there is difficulty in getting an 
Irish contractor to undertake the whole of so 
large a contract. The designs are of a standard- 
ised American type, developed by the Ford 
Company; they have been prepared by 
American engineers. Some of the shops are 
over 600 ft. in length and several stories high, 
with large central wells controlled by travelling 
gantries to hoist and deliver to each floor. In 
the south of Ireland generally there is little 
new work, and the same remark applies to 
Belfast, but a little here and there keeps the 
trade from complete stagnation. Were it not 
for the difficulty of getting steel, lead and, above 
all, timber, things would be brisker. 

A new church is to be built at Athlone at a 
cost of £20,000 in the Hiberno-Romanesque 
style from the designs of Mr. T. J. Cullen, 
architect, Dublin. 
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Books Received. 


A Guipe To DravcuTsMaNnsHIP. By W. 
Horace Smith. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. net.) 

EvectricaL ENGINEERING Practicz. By 
J. W. Mears. 3rd edition. (London: E. & F. N. 
Spon, Ltd. 25s. net.) 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The Birthday Honours. 
Knighthood has been conferred upon Mr. 
W. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A.; and Mr. A. 
Stockdale Cope, R.A. Mr. Thornycroft was a 
gold medallist, R.A., 1875; and was elected 
a full Academician in 1888. Amongst his chief 
works are the statues of the Queen, Royal 
Exchange; General Gordon, Trafalgar-square 
and Melbourne ; Cromwell and Lord Granville, 
Westminster Palace; John Bright, Rochdale ; 
King Edward I and W. E. Gladstone, the Strand, 
W.C.; Artemis, at Eaton Hall; and Teucer, 
in the Chantry Collection; ‘‘ The Sower, the 
Mower,” in the Liverpool Art Gallery ; “ Lot’s 
Wife,” “ Summer,” “ Joy of Life,” and the 
R. Norman Shaw medallion, New Scotland- 
yard, S.W. ; the Sind Memorial to King Edward, 
at Karachi; busts of Lord Roberts and Lord 
Kitchener; the South-African War Memorial, 
Durban; and the Armstrong Memorial, New- 
castle. Mr. Cope has contributed to the Royal 
Academy Exhibitions during some forty years 
, and is known chiefly for his portraits of King 
Edward VII., the Duke of Cambridge, and many 
others. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 
A general meeting of this Institute was held 
at 31, South Frederick-street, Dublin, on the 
7th inst. The President, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, 
M.A., B.E., occupied the chair. The President 


announced that Mr. Louis E. H. Deane had been 
co-opted on the Council to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Allberry. 
Mr. P. J. Lynch reported that the Committee 
on Ancient and Historical Buildings had under 
consideration the proposed removal of portions 
1707) in 


of old St. Nicholas’ Church (built 
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Nicholas-street. He had seen the City Engineer 
and obtained permission to have an accurate 
drawing of the portion which remains prepared 
and a photograph taken as records. 

The following resolution was passed : “ That 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
considers that the prolonged delay in announcing 
the result of the competition for designs for 
the proposed University Buildings of th» 
National University of Ireland is most unfair 
to the competing architects. The designs were 
submitted in June, 1916. A memorial signed 
by a great number of competitors asking for a 
short extension of time was refused, although, 
owing to the disturbances during Easter of 
last year, the work of many architects was 
seriously interfered with for a considerable 
time. The Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland urge that the Senate should announce the 
result of the Competition witbout further delay. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The following circular to local Education 
Authorities and Governing Bodies has been 
sent by the Board of Education :— 

Str,—I am directed by Mr. Fisher to com- 
municate to you the following letter which he 
has received from the Prime Minister :- 

“I greatly regret that the urgent demand 
for further accommodation for war staff which 
must be housed in the immediate vicinity of 
the War Office and Admiralty necessitates the 
removal of the Offices of the Board of Education. 

“T am advised that the occupation of a 
considerable part of the buildings of the Victoria 
ard Albert Museum offers the only practicable 
plan for the accommodation of your staff. 
I fully appreciate the inconvenience and 
difficulty which such a removal involves, not 
only to you and your staff, but also to those 
who have to do business with your office, but 
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I am sure that you and they will gladly make 
this sacrifice in the interest of the suc: i] 
prosecution of the war. I need not say that 
this measure does pot indicate any lack of 
interest on the part of the Government in yoy; 
scheme for educational development, which | 
regard as a matter of first importance. 

** T also realise the force of all the argum ite 
which may be urged against interference with 
the work of the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and curtailment of its enjoyment by the publi 
and of its use by students. I hope that it 
may not be necessary to close it entirely, but 
in any case I can only appeal to ever 


concerned to accept the position as one of the 


many lamentable necessities of the war.” 

Mr. Fisher has felt it his duty to accept and 
carry out the Prime Minister’s decision at the 
earliest possible moment. It will not be at all 
easy to carry on the work of the Board, especially 
during the period of transition, and Mr. Fisher 
relies on everyone concerned to help him in 
giving effect to his resolve that the administra- 
tion of the system of public education shal! not 
suffer in efficiency, in spite of all the difficulties 
and inconveniences involved. Altbough 
admiristrative offices of the Board will be at 
South Kensington, a sufficient number of 1 
in Whitehall will be retained for the use of th 
President, Parliamentary Secretary, and Perma- 
nent Secretary of the Board and for confere: 
deputations and interviews. A further ci 
will be issued when it is possible to announce 
the precise date on which the Board of Educa- 
tion will take up their new quarters, and th 
arrangements to be made for correspond 
during and after the actual period of remova 
In the meantime, correspondence should 
continue to be addressed to Whitehal! in t! 
Your obedient servant, 


L. A. SeLBy- Bice! 


usual way. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Housing Question. 

Srr.—Much has been said and written lately 
on the question of housing in the future—after 
the war—but it appears to me that the truth is 
still at the bottom of the well. 

The much-abused land clauses of the Finance 
Act of 1910 to my mind have very little to do 
with the question, although the unfortunate 
Lumsden judgment did upset things for a time, 
until it was announced that the judgment was 
not a bit what was intended by the author of 
the Bill or Parliament. But Land Act, 
Lumsden judgment, and Mr. Lloyd George 
together would not have prevented private 
enterprise from providing houses if the provision 
of houses had been as profitable an investment 
as colonial and foreign, or home industrial 
enterprises of another kind. The two main 
reasons which prevent the building of small 
houses from being remunerative are: (1) The 
cost of building, (2) low wages comparatively 
with the rise in the cost of living at the higher 
standard demanded by a more civilised 
generat ion. 

Now the increased cost of building is almost 
entirely due to the fact that the output in the 
building trade, and in the trades providing 
material for building, was, before the war, some 
50 per cent, less than it would have been under 
different conditions. That is, with contented 
labour living under proper conditions, every man 
doing his best, the cost of building small 
cottages would have been lessened to such a 
point that they might have been let at a proper 
economic rent. 

Roughly 50 per cent. of the cost of a cottage 
to the builder would be labour ; again, roughly, 
50 per cent. of the cost of the material he bought 
would be labour employed by the brickmaker, 
hardware merchant, &c., so that 75 per cent. of 
the cost of a cottage is labour, and if the cost 
can be reduced by 50 per cent., a £200 cottage 
can be built for £125. 

The Census of Production Report shows the 
output per person employed in the building 
trade to be £84—say £1 12s. 4d. per week per 
person, a8 an average all the year round, which 
is, I venture to think, about the sum actually 
paid in salaries and wages. But the net output 
of £84 is the fund which has to meet, in addition 
to salaries and wages, rent, rates, taxes, depre- 
cation, losses, establishment charges, interest, 
insurance, and profit. 

That is to say, the builder must lose money 
on lahour and make his profit on material, while 
the workman thinks his employer is making 
handsome profits on his labour. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the 
majority of men employed in the building trade 
could, if they would, add 50 per cent. to their 
output by working 25 per cent. shorter hours. 
I will undertake to say that 10 piece- workers 
working 9 hours a day will do more work than 
10 day workmen working 12 hours a day. For 
example, 10 bricklayers on piece-work and with 
straightforward work in 14in. walls, will lay 
10,000. bricks per 9-hour day; but how many 
employers can get 7,000 out of 10 day workmen 
in 12 hours ? 

I have tried many times, in your columns 
and elsewhere, to raise some interest in this 
question, because I really believe that it is not 
appreciated by the men that their policy has 
led to such results ; and I think that a confer- 
fnce of well-informed employers and the best 
‘eaders of the men would have the desired effect 
of in vasing the output, shortening hours, and 
raising wages, 

Master and man do not understand each 
other, and until some new method of conciliation 
8 devised I fear they will not. 

It is the cost of building, not the cost of land, 
Which has killed private enterprise in housing, 
and the increased cost of builaing is, in the 
main, caused by a fall in the output, which has 
decre ised as wages have risen. 

Se much, Sir, for the cost of building. 

)W wages account for the dearth of houses 
Wa large extent ; although wages have increased 
generally, yet comparatively with the increased 
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cost of living, and the higher standard rightly 
demanded, wages have not risen sufficiently 
to allow the average wage-earner to pay an 
economic rent. Unfortunately, the poorer the 
man the larger the family appears to be a pretty 
general rule, and so slums are made. It would 
be a wise provision on the part of the State to 
Subsidise large families instead of low wages ; 
and a much wiser step to fix a minimum wage 
which would enable a man to pay a commercial 
rent than to provide him with a cheap house 
out of public funds. The industry that cannot 
pay its workers a living wage, sufficient to 
enable him to be a good citizen, self-respecting, 
and respected by his neighbour, is far better 
lost to the country. No thought of ruined 
industries, or any other thought,should prevent 
uS In reconstruction after the war from insisting 
upon wages being fixed at such a minimum that 
every man shall at least be encouraged to do 
an honest day’s work, and I believe he will do it. 

I am quite sure of this one thing : that is, that 
the future looms black before us, and that unless 
on both sides the employer and the employee 
can be brought to meet each other half-way, 
and discuss labour questions openly with a 
sincere desire to treat each other and the State 
fairly and generously, we are in sight of the 
worst that can befall us. 

It is no use crying peace, peace ! The feeling 
is not peaceful; discontent is general, and in all 
our schemes of reconstruction the changed 
conditions must be considered by all interested 
in the future development of the industries of 
this country. The old silly cry against 
Socialism can hardly be raised anew, for the 
war has proved the Socialist right in so many 
ways; and after the war there will be many 
more Socialists. 

But Socialism does not mean cutting throats 
to take purses—in fact, ite great merit is that it 
doesn’t want purses. The call for social reform 
canrot in the future be met with “ we can’t 
afford it.” First, we must have education open 
to all, with equal opportunities, in order that 
the country may bring into its service the whole 
population instead of the chosen few. With 
that all else will follow ; for an educated nation 
will not allow the things we have accepted in 
the past. It will not tolerate a yellow Press—it 
will not worship money; it will have no class 
distinction except to honour merit ; it will care 
for the young and the old ; it will demand honest 
work from every man, and insist upon a proper 
standard of living for everyone. 

Terrible as the war has been, is, and is to be, 
vet if it brings us at once to the goal, it will be 
( If we can bury the golden calf 


our salvation. 
Joun E. YERBURY. 


we shall be saved. 


Home Rule in Building Methods. 


Str.—Forgive me for trespassing on you 
again, but the subject on which I wrote last 
week and which is dealt with again in your 
leader is one I have very much at heart. There 
is one point that wants making clear; the 
making of a flat rate is not the work of the 
unions—all they have attempted to do is to fix 
a minimum rate; there is nothing in any trade 
union rules to prevent any man accepting a 
hicher rate, so that whatever evil has come 
from the flat rate is due to the shortsighted 
policy of the employers. 

The position of piece work as a possible 
solution is an uncertain one ; It 1s 80 very much 
open to abuse, of which the end of the case 
I mentioned last week is an illustration. 

The builder declined to contimue building 
without an increased price. He got £165 per 
cottage, but declined also to continue to pay 
the prices for the work he had been paying ; 

k. he let it at a lower figure. 


trade was slac Joy 
Where must one look for goodwill ? 


J. A. SMITH. 


Srr.—Most readers will agree with your 
leading article in the issue of June 8, but 
"7 without active effort will 


tacit agreement 


not avail in helping to bring about a reform. 
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The old struggle between capital and labour, 
the sometimes unreasonable attitude of trade 
unions, have militated against progress, and the 
energy has created only heat and friction. 

Just as the capitalist is perfectly at liberty 
to place his money in whatever market he 
pleases, and to secure the best interest he can 
upon it, so is the artisan just as much entitled 
to dispose of his labour where he pleases, and 
his union is only doing its allotted duty in 
securing for him the best rate of wages. As a 
matter of rights that position is undeniable, 
but the result is often disastrous to both parties. 

In principle, unions are wrong in having a 
flat rate of wages; good men are held back 
and unskilful men proportionately receive 
too much. All trade unions should classify 
their men, so that each union should consist 
of Category A and B men. This would be an 
assistance to architects, as they could then 
specify the percentage of Category A men 
they required in high class work. It should 
be recognised by all that Category A men 
earn a higher rate of wage than B men; there 
would then be some inducement for men of 
the B class to improve so that they may pass 
on into A class. This suggestion of classification 
is a matter which might profitably be considered 
by the unions, as one step in the right direction 
after the war. 

Useful as such a distinction might be, it 
leaves the great question of capital and labour 
untouched. It will not be until these two 
interests can be united by some common aim, 
that should result to the advantage of both, 
that there can be any prospect of an improve- 
ment in their positions. Such an attainment 
is possible on a mutual profit and loss sharing 
basis. A point of view that has been adopted 
by some artisans deserves careful consideration. 
Their point of view is that capital should 
receive a fixed rate of interest, having due 
regard to the risks. This rate of interest the 
artisans regard as the “ wages of capital.” If 
the capitalist is also engaged, his services 
should receive adequate remuneration. The 
wages of labour are to be fixed by the trade 
unions. If now the profits of the business are 
divided in some agreed proportion between 
capital and labour, to that extent the interests 
of both are made identical. Suppose, however, 
that there should be a loss instead of a profit, 
this has to be divided between the contracting 
parties—capital and labour. It must be 
recognised and accepted that labour cannot 
participate directly in this loss, and in order 
to meet this difficulty, a sinking fund must be 
instituted from which losses may be met and 
profits can be equalised from year to year. 

Businesses instituted on such a basis will 
doubtless require nursing for some years, and 
here the Government can be of assistance in 
giving the necessary protection. Nobody can 
foresee w hat economic changes may take place 
after the war, but in a broad sense we architects, 
who have so much to do with the greatest but 
one of the industries of the country, should 
keep an open mind and be prepared to support 
any sound movement which would tend to 
harmonise what, at present, appear to be 
conflicting interests. 

GEORGE HUBBARD. 


_ —_—s 
>. 





Canberra as Commonwealth Capital. 


We take the following from the Times, from 
its Sydney correspondent :—‘* Consequent upon 
the discovery that £1,700,000 has been spent 
upon Canberra without showing much result, 
and that £8,000,000 is still to be spent, 
an agitation has been started to amend the 
Constitution and make Sydney the Federal 
capital. Mr. Watt, the Minister of Works, 
after visiting Canberra, says: ‘It is a very 
pretty dream, but I don’t know whether 
Australia can afford beautiful dreams during the 
critical financial period which is rapidly 
approaching.” The Queensland Public Workg 
Commission has been instructed to inquire 
into the advisability of establishing State iron 
and steel works.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Bakers’ Hall. 

Tue four inset illustrations of the Bakers’ 


Company’s Hall are given in connection with 
the article on the Company which appears on 
383. 

Porte St. Pierre, Auxerre. 

Tuts illustration is from the Exhibition of 
Modern Original Etchings, held at the Dowdes- 
well Galleries last July. 

Shops at Bristol and Torquay. 


expression has been 


page 


A LARGE variety of 
brought into the many business premises 
which Messrs. Boots have erected throughout 
the country. In the Torquay building, which 
already existed, the architect, Mr. Gabriel 
Stevenson, was able to make some improvement 
in breadth of effect. In the Bristol work, 
Mr. Morley Horder, the architect, has erected 
a very distinctive frontage, with an interesting 
sculptured reference to the poet Southey, who, 
we believe, lived here. 

—————_—_—< eo —__-—- 


MEETING. 





THurspay, JANUARY 21. 


The London Society (at the Hall of the Royal 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, W.C.).— 
Mons. (Directeur des Beaux 
Arts), on of London” (in 
French). 


Paul Lambotte 
a Impressions 
5 p.m. 
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THE LONDON CHURCHES 
OF WREN AND LATER 
ARCHITECTS OF THE 


RENAISSANCE. 


No. LXIV.—-The Demolished Chapels of St. 
Philip’s, Regent Street, and Hanover Chapel 
nineteenth- 
Regent- 
gent- 


fine examples of early 
work formerly existed in 
Philip's Chapel in Lower Re 


Charles-street and Jermyn- 


Two 
century 
atreet St. 


atreet, between 

street, and Hanover Chapel, close to the street 
of that name. St. sey be Chapel was designed 
by G. S. Repton and built in 1819, Hanover 


( ‘hapel being erected between the years 1823-25 
from the design of Charles Robert Cockerell. 

St. Philip’s Chapel cost about £15,000, and 
simple and unpretentious structure 
a parochial chapel in the parish of 
St. James, having a simple portico of four 
columns and a tower of the type of the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, which was 
substituted by desire for the original cupola 
designed by the architect, and was carried out 
in timber framing, having no structural supports. 
The church was ceiled internally with elliptical 
pilaster vaults abutting on a centre space covered 
by a shallow plaster dome with central skylight 
over; and around three sides double tiers of 
galleries were provided, as the chapel was built 
to contain 1,500. 

Hanover Chapel was erected for the 
additional accommodation of the parishioners 
of St. George’s, Hanover-square, and cost 
£16,800. It was an exceptionally fine piece of 
planning, the arrangement being peculiar owing 


was a 
forming 


to the restricted site towards the rear, and the 
fact that the main entrances were from the 
eastern front on either side of the altar. 


Carriage entrances were provided off a yard 
in rear, and the approaches to the gallery 
arranged from the centre of the Regent-street 


front. Every part of both plan and design 
bears witness to the architect’s skill and 
knowledge. The central dome was lighted 
by well-proportioned windows following its 
curved outlines, and the design of the two 
towers flanking the portico was equally 


Hanover Chapel was 
the later or neo- 
showing 
and all 
which 


pleasing and successful. 
the finest church design of 
Gree phase of the English Renaissance, 
ripe scholarship and little pedantry, 
must regret the commercial necessities 
led to its demolition. 

We shall g’ve illustrations of St. 
next week. 


Philip's 





Hanover Chapel, Regent Street. 
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HANOVER CHAPEL. 
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FIEGENT STREE£E?7 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


On Monday last the general business m ¢ i 
of the R.LB.A. was held, for the election of t 3 
Council 1917-18. The number of voting pap : 
received was 556. The following ar 
results :—President, Mr. H. T. Hare: \ 
Presidents, Sir J. J. Barnet, R.S.A., Mr. Walte 
Cave, Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., and Mr. Pa 
Waterhouse, M.A. ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Gu 
Dawber ; Members of Council (in the ot 
voting): Mr. H. V. Lanchester (past Vi 
President), 395; Mr. Robert Atkinson.* 352 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby,* 346; Mr. Gerald ( 
Horsley, 345; Mr. Andrew N. Prentice, 338; 


Mr. John W. Simpson* (past Vice-President ¥ 
334 > = FE. Cox per,* 305 ; Mr. s. D. Ad hea ] ‘ 
M.A., 304 ; Mr. George Hubbard.* F.S.A. (past ¥ 


Vice-President), 303; Mr. H. D. Searles Wood 
290; Mr. Arthur Keen, 286; Mr. F. M. Simy 
son,* 273; Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie,* Presid 

A.A., 267; Mr. John James 262; M 


Joass, pA 5 


G. G. Scott,* 253; Mr. H. P. Burke Do 
251; Mr. D. B. Niven, 249; and Mr. P. S 
Worthington, M.A. Oxon., 239. Th 


elected members marked * were not mem! 

the outgoing Council. The Associate Mem! 
of Council are: Mr. L. P. Abercrombic*, M.A 
358; Mr. W. R. Davidge, 331; Mr. L 
Wilkinson,* 317; Mr. L. Rome Guthrie, 2s! 
Mr. Horace Cubitt, 256; and M: Her 
Shepherd, 240. The newly-elected As 
members marked * were not on the out 
Council.. The Past Presidents chosen a Ml 
T. E. Collcutt and Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A 
The following are the representatives of 
societies : Messrs. Robert Burns Dick (N: 

Ar hitectural Association), John Br ul 
Gass (Manchester Society of Archit 
Edward Perey Hinde (Liverpool Arch 
Society), William Kaye-Parry (Royal Instit 
of the Architects of Ireland), Adam F 
Watson (Sheffield Society of Architects), Jolin 
Watson (Glasgow Institute of Architects), > 
Frank W. Wills (Bristol Society of Archit 
The representative of the Architectural As 
tion is Mr. Henry Martineau Fletcher. 
<_-——- — 


Institute of Scottish Architects. 

Thet first annual convention of - the 
formed Institute of Scottish Architects was 
held on Friday last week at Edinburgh. ‘\\ 
shall give a report of the proceedings in oul 
next issue. 
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PIERRE, AUXERRE.—By Mr. AvBany E. Howarth, A.R.E. 


PORTE ST. 
(From a Recent Exnisition OF MODERN ORIGINAL 


ETCHINGS AT THE DOWDESWELL GALLERIES.) 
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City Companics 


and 


Cheir balls.* 


HE various associations of bakers existing 
in London and other centres are doubt- 
less among the earliest of the guilds, 

though in most cities they occupy a position in 
order of precedence which has no apparent 
relation to the undoubted importance of the 
calling. The Bakers’ Company of London is 
nineteenth in order of precedence ; the Chester 
Bakers were fifteenth in a list of twenty-five ; 
the Coventry Bakers—still an active trade 
cuild-—nineteenth out of twenty-three; the 
Hull Bakers ninth of thirteen; and only at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where they were combined 


* The following articles on the City Companies have 
already appeared in our pages:—the Mercers’, 
March 31,1916; the Grocers’, April 28; the Drapers’. 
May 12; the Goldamiths’, June 9; the Skinners’, 
July 14; the Merchant Taylors’, August 4; the 
Haberdashers’, September 1; the Salters’, October 6; 
the Ironmongers’, October 27; the Vintners’, 
December 8; the Clothworkers’, December 22; the 
Barbers’, January 26,1917; the Dyers’, Feb. 16; the 
Brewers’, February 23; the Leathersellers’, March 
(0: *the *Pewterers’, April 20; the Cutlers, June | 
the Wax Chandlers’ will be given on June 28, and 
the Fishmongers’ at a later date. 
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with the Brewers in one company, they occupy 
the high position of fourth in a series of twenty- 
nine companies. The position held by the 
various companies of Bakers is probably due 
to the fact that, while their associations were 
everywhere among the first to be formed, the 
baker has always worked under the eye of a 
jealous public opini m, and the vigilance of 
public regulation held them in check, pre venting 
them from assuming the more autonomous 
powers of the fully-developed craft guild. 
While the bakers afford the earliest clear evi- 
dence of the development of the guild from the 
hall moot, it is necessary to look to other trades 
for the latest and final traces of development. 
In addition, the trade is one requiring smaller 
capital than many, which has doubtless made 
for much competition and prevented the growth 
of powerful individual interests, such as those 
which frequently dominated other crafts 
[The amount of private baking done has in 
addition militated against the baker's import- 
ance. The dues originally payable by London 
bakers in the hall mo 
1 halfpenny or farthing loaf, whichever was 


t are mentioned as being 
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baked at every baking, while “ all those who 
baked three times a week or more, owed one 
penny a week.” In the second year of Henry II, 
in 1155, the bakers were debited in the Great 
Roll of the Exchequer with the sum of one 
mark of gold, and Maitland adds there is reason 
to believe that the guilds held their privileges 
in fee-farm from the Crown. Among the 
charges made against one Hervey, who was 
elected mayor in response to popular clamour 
in 1271, when Henry III was on his deathbed, 
was that Hervey had taken a regular yearly 
fee from the fishmongers on the understanding 
that he should support them in their causes, 
whether just or unjust, and that he had taken 
bribes from the bakers to connive at short 
weight, as well as allowing brewers to seli ale 
below the assize. The ordinances made by him 
were disallowed, and he was degraded from his 
aldermanry and excluded forjever from the 
councils of the city. 

“In 1298, in the reign of Edward I, a mandate 
from the King was received by the city authori- 
ties declaring that it had come to bis knowledge 
that “the bakers and brewsters and millers 
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in the city do frequently misconduct themselves 
in their trades, and that misdoers by night 
going about with swords and bucklers and other 
arms, a8 well at the procuration of others as of 
their own malice do beat and mistreat other 
persons, and are wont to perpetrate many 
offences and enormities to the no small damage 
and grievance of our faithful subjects.” The 
mayor was enjoined ‘* to chastise such bakers, 
brewsters, and misdoers with corporal punish- 
ments.” 

Bakers who sold short, or who sold a bad 
quality of bread, were also punished, and 
among other ordinances relating to the trade is 
one stating: “ lf any default shall be found in 
the bréad of a baker of the City, the first time 
let him be drawn upon a hurdle from the Guild- 
hall to kis own house, through the great streets 
where there may be most people assembled, 
and through the great streets that are most 
dirty, with the faulty loaf hanging from his 
neck. Ifa second time he be found committing 
the same offence, let him be drawn from the 
Guildhall through the great streets of Cheap in 
manner aforesaid to the pillory, and let him be 
put upon the pillory and remain there at least 
one hour of the day. The third time he shall 
be drawn and his oven shall be pulled down and 
he shall be made to forswear trade within the 
City for ever.” In 1316, Agnes Foting, of 
Stratford, who used short weight, forfeited her 
bread, which was given to the prisoners in 
Newgate; and two others, John in the Lane, 
Southwark, and Gilbert Parcy, were sentenced 
to be drawn on hurdles for similar offences ; 
the last named, having been convicted twice 
before, was debarred from practising the 
trade of baker in the City for ever. In 1387, 
a baker was pilloried for having inserted a 
piece of iron in a loaf to increase its weight. 
In 1252, Henry III issued a mandate forbidding 
the custom, then prevailing, of stamping the 
name of Jesus, the Agnus Dei, or the cross upon 
bread as the bakers had been accustomed to do. 
A survival or revival of this custom is seen in 
our times in the familiar hot cross bup. By 
provisions in the charters of the various com- 
panies, the activities of the poorer itinerant 
tradesmen who supplied many of the wants of 
the poorer classes of the community were 
restricted, for the various companies tried to 
put down “ Eveschepings,” street markets, and 
hawking. In part, these street vendors were 
men from outside districts like the bakers of 
Stratford and the butchers of Stepney, but 
many were poorer craftsmen who could not 
afford shops, and the action of the wealthier 
members of the craft was to establish them- 
selves as middlemen between the poor crafts- 
men and the market. 

John of Northampton, the great reformer, 
whose struggle with the victualling trades 
occurred in the early years of the reign of 
Richard If, was instrumental in drawing up a 
Jubilee Book in order to secure free trade in 
food, while his opponents endeavoured to 
obtain the city’s control over Southwark in 
order to extend their jurisaiction, and alleged 
that ‘“‘ many bakers and other victuallers and 
false workers at divers trades . . . who 
eschew the punishments of the city, repair to 
the vill of Southwark, where the city officers 
cannot arrest and punish them because the Court 
of the Marshalsea will not suffer them to exercise 
any jurisdiction there.” Complainta had 
frequently been made that the Mayor, Sheriffs 
and Aldermen connived at monopoly, and it was 
threatened to remove jurisdiction from their 
hands to the county justices or the Constable 
of the Tower. During the mayoralty of John 
of Northampton it was enacted that brewers 
and bakers were to make farthingsworths for 
the poor, and, to leave them without excuse, a 
supply of farthings and farthing measures was 
to be had at the Guildhall. The same rule 
applied to religious services, no priest being 
allowed to charge more than a farthing for a 
Mass, and if he said he had no change the 
parishioner might leave without paying. 
Action and reaction finally left the constitution 
of the City in the main what it has since con- 
tinued to be in its relation to the Companies. 

It is an established fact that the Bakers were 
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recognised as a Company in the first year of 
Edward IJ, or 1307, but for centuries there 
were two branches of the trade, the White 
Bakers and the Brown Bakers, who made 
** toaste or coarse brown bread for sale and 
were not allowed to sell white bread; but the 
two bodies seem to have acted as one fraternity 
on public occasions and jointly supplied the 
Watch with forty-four armed men in 1469. 
They remained a guild by prescription till 1486, 
when Henry VII is believed to have granted them 
a Charter, confirmed by Henry VILL in 1509. The 
last date is regarded as that of the first formal 
charter of incorporation. Their various 
charters gave the Company general powers of 
overlooking, searching, correcting, punishing, 
and governing the mistery and all the freemen 
thereof within the City and suburbs, and 
within two miles of the same, to view, search, 
weigh all bread made and sold by any baker, 
foreigner or seller of bread, to try whether the 
same be good and of the assize prescribed by 
law, and in case of its being unwholesome to 
seize and take the same and distribute it to the 
poor of the parish where found, to impose 
reasonable fines and to levy the same by means 
of reasonable distress of the goods of the 
offenders. 

The entries in the minute books show the 
species of oversight exercised by the Company. 
In 1536 Davyd Johns was ordered to pay 
6s. 8d. for not sealing his halfpenny manchettes, 
and on the same day it was decided that all 
freemen bakers should seal farthing ware, 
under pain of a penalty of 6s. 8d. for every 
‘* 4 farthings ware” wherever found and as 
often as found. No one was to sell 3 penny 
loaves for 2d., or white halfpenny bread for 
like sum under pain of a penalty of 20s., half 
to go to the Hall and half to the “ taker.” 

In 1537 Jamys Blacknall promised the Court 
to pay 20s. on the following Thursday, his 
** grote white loaf” being 36 oz. short, and his 
** peny wheten” 402. short. 

On December 12, 1543, it was agreed that 
‘““no fireman baker shall gyve any Cristmas 
loves or othir reward under payne of XIs.” 
In Edward VI’s reign it was enacted that 
the Company should sell bread in baskets in 
Cheapside on the west side on Mondays and 
Fridays, and the east side on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and that “ neither parte occupie 
one others dayes uppon payne to forfayte Xs., 
th’on half to t’hall and thoder half to the taker, 
and not to bake purposely upon like payne 
nor to send to Southwarke uppon ‘the same 
payne of Xs.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth the White and Brown 
Bakers were united through the initiative of 
the more powerful section of White Bakers, 
but the Brown Bakers, considering the terms 
unsatisfactory, agitated for a repeal of the 
union, which the Queen was advised to concede 
to them. In 1622 James I granted the Brown 
Bakers a separate charter with a common seal, 
a Master, three Wardens and sixteen assistants 
with the usual rights and powers. In 1629 
the White Bakers were assessed for a levy by 
the City at £25 16s., and the Brown Bakers at 
£4, a good index of the relative importance of 
the two bodies. The Brown Bakers occupied 
independent quarters at Founders’ Hall, 
Lothbury, but in 1659 they had relinquished 
them and the two bodies were finally united in 
1686, if not earlier. In the fourth edition of 
* Stow’s Survey,” 1633, they are represented 
as having different coats of arms. 

The Bakers were one of fourteen crafts who, 
in 1571, presented a petition to the Court of 
Aldermen for a return to the condition of ancient 
times, when each company had the sole exercise 
of its art or handicraft, and when things were 
‘truly substantially and workmanly made.” 
“ By achieving this reform,” the petitioners 
state, “* the aldermen would purchase everlasting 
renown and immortal fame here on earth with 
the fruition of the immortal God in the world 
to come ” ; but the attitude of the ruling classes 
in the city was on the whole unfavourable to 
the movement, as the predominant interests of 
London have always been commercial rather 
than industrial, and the “ custom of London,” 
while securing the privilege of the citizen as 
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against the foreigner, left him free to transfor 
his capital from one business to another. W), 
the power of the companies to regulate th, ir 
trades was nominally preserved, their power of 
enforcing their regulations depended on 
cumstances, and where oppressive these could 
usually be evaded. During the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century Acts of the Common Counc] 
were passed, with the intention of making the 
membership of the companies coincide with 
the trades they represented and arranging 
translations from company to company with 
the same object, so that as late as 1837 near) 
half the lesser companies were really connected 
with the trades they represented. Like many 
of the other guilds, the work now carried out 
by the Company is chiefly of an educational 
and charitable description. 

Since the Act of 3 George IV, cap. 16, dealing 
with the supply of bread to London and its 
environs, the Company has ceased to exercise 
any active control, and it has now practically 
no connection with the trade it represents. 

The origin of the “ baker’s’’ dozen is said to 
have been caused by the fear of infringing the 
law by mistake. Honest bakers used to give a 
surplus number of loaves, called the ** inbread,” 
to avoid all risk of incurring a fine, and the 
thirteenth loaf was called the “ vantage loaf.” 
At one period, a great deal of the bread eaten in 
London was made at Stratford le Bow, and, 
by the regulations enforced in the City, thes: 
loaves had to be heavier than those which wer 
baked in London. 

The arms of the Bakers’ Company wer 
granted in 1590, and are thus deseribed: 
Arms—Gules, an arm embowed vested argent, 
cufted sable, the hand holding a balance bet ween 
three garbs or; on a chief barry wavy of four, 
argent and azure, a cloud proper radiated or, 
between two anchors of the last, the arm 
descending from a cloud. Crest—Two arn 
embowed proper issuing out of clouds of th 
last, holding in their hands a chaplet of wheat 
or, Supporters—Two stags proper attired « 
each gorged with a chaplet of wheat of th 
last. Motto: “ Praise God for all.” 

The motto of the Company, “ Praise God 
for All,” is used for grace before meals on festiv: 
occasions ; it is also customary to propose th 
ladies in the old formula, “The Mer 
Maids, the Good Wives, and the Buxom 
Widows.” Bakers’ Hall is on the eastern sid 
of Harp Lane, and stands on the site of thi 
mansion of John Chichele, citizen and grocer. 
who was elected Chamberlain of London 
1437. He was the son of an Alderman and 
nephew of a mayor, as well as of an Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and married a daughter of S11 
Robert Knokes. The house passed to his daug|- 
ter, and, after her decease, was conveyed by her 
executors of feoffees to Richard Rogers, who 
bought it on behalf of the Company in 14%, 
after which date it was converted into their 
Hall. It was destroyed in the Great Fire, and 
rebuilt shortly afterwards, and is stated to hay 
been “ beautified” in 1683. It was again 
destroyed by fire in 1714, the whole being 
rebuilt in 1719, and wainscoted and finished 

722. A new roof was put on it in 1806, and 
restored about 1825 by James Elmes, wh 
wrote a life of Sir Christopher Wren, to who 
he, probably quite errroneously, ascribes th 
design of the older Hall. 

Bakers’ Hall stands back from Harp-lane, 
and is masked by a series of buildings of no 
architectural merit ; nor is the small courtyard 
through which it is approached a picturesq uw 
feature, like those connected with Skinners 
and Brewers’ Halls. The actual building, on th 
other hand, contains a very fine and dignified 
Court Room, with good panelling and a curious 
low partition running across the room separating 
the end ir w hich the Court conducts its busines 
from the remainder of the room. On the walls 
are portraits of Sir John William Anderson, 
Bart., a former master and M.P. for the City, 
who was Lord Mayor in 1798, and of Walter 
Anderson Peacock, Deputy of the Ward of 
Bishopsgate Without, the active originator 0! 
the Bakers’ Almshouses at Hackney, and Master 
of the Company for two successive years. 
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The Hall is on the first floor, and is approached 
by a fine staircase, ample and dignified in scale. 


A great feature of the whole building is the 


sense of scale and space suggested by every 


part of it. The Hall is well panelled, and is 
imposing and dignified in its simplicity, the 
oak screen in which the entrance doorways are 
placed fi ming a very pleasing feature. 


— 


THE LONDON SOCIETY: 
THE CITY COMPANIES AND THEIR 





A meeTING of the London Society was held 
on Tuesday last week in the Hall of the Society 
of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, when Mr. H. W. 
Wills, F.R.LB.A., delivered a lecture on “ The 
City Companies and their Halls,” the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor, Sir William Dunn, Bart., 
presiding. ; 

After a brief sketch of the guilds and their 
development as companies, the following 
summarised account was given by the lecturer 
of the Halls of the Companies, illustrated by 
slides showing some of their features :— 

In dealing with the Halls of the various 
companies, it will be best to adopt a chrono- 
logicai method, selecting illustrations with that 
object. We have few trustworthy illustrations 
of the Halls as they existed before the Great 
Fire, and most of those which then escaped 
have since been rebuilt. Barbers’ Hall was 
rebuilt thirty years before the Fire under the 
direction of Inigo Jones; Leathersellers’ Hall, 
Carpenters’ Hall, and Ironmongers’ Hall, with 
others which escaped, have since been rebuilt. 

The probable appearance of some of the 
earlier buildings may have been much like the 
Hall of the Merchant Adventurers of York, 
which still remains, but in a large number of 
cases they were private houses which had been 
left to or bought by the Comparies. 

In all there are 35 Halls now existing in the 
City of London ; some of the Companies never 
had halls, while in other cases their halls have 
been demolished or sold. The plans of many 
of the Halls follow mediz val lines, being blocks 
of buildings grouped round a courtyard ap- 
proached from the adjacent street through an 
archway. Comparatively few of them have 
frontages to the street, which when belonging 
to the Companies was frequently let out to 
obtain revenue. 

The second Hall of the Leathersellers’ 
Company, which was demolished only at the close 
of the 18th century and has been fully shown 
on old engravings, gives a good idea of the 
appearance of an earlier hall. It formed a 
part of the Benedictine Nunnery of St Helen’s, 
acquired by the Company in 1543, after the 
dissolution of the religious houses, and was 
subsequently adopted ana altered by the 
Company. In its courtyard was a curious old 
pump erected in payment of a fine inflicted on 
a member of the Court. The demolition of 
this building was due to its state of decay, 
coupled with the fact that its position stood in 
the way of the development of the St. Helen’s 
estate. 

Barbers’ Hall now consists of the very 
beautitul court room with a lantern over and 
old staircase and a few smaller rooms; the 
quaint hooded doorw ay which previously 
fronted the street forms a part of the inner 
doorway fronting the courtyard. 

Although Merchant Taylors’ Hall was 
destroyed, evidence has been obtained in recent 
years that it is rather a reconstruction of the 
former medieval building than a new hall. 
This was made evident by the discovery of a 
hiteenth century recess with fan tracery on 
the north side of the Hall, which with its much 
altered kitchen and a small vault under part 
of the building belongs to the Gothic era. 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall contains some fine 
rooms of the Stuart era, but parts of the 
building have suffered through injudicious 
addition and restorations. 

1 Mercers’ Hall was rebuilt after the Fire from 
Gesigns by Jarman, the City Surveyor. Of the 
work of that date, the hall and chapel, which 
replaced the Church of St. Thomas Acon, in 
which the Mercers used to worship, remain 
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together with a colonnaded hall below. The 
court room is somewhat later in date and the 
remainder of the buildings are modern. ' 

Brewers’ Hall is the most complete of the 
Halls of post-Fire date, and is practically 
untouched. The architect employed was one 
Mr. Whiteing, but the builder, Captain Caine, 
is the hero of the story. His tender for the 
building was £3,523 as against £3,443 submitted 
by a Mr. Ball. Both were persuaded to 
carry out the work for £3,300, and were then 
asked if they would give £3,000 for old materials, 
on which they asked leave to withdraw their 
tenders. Captain Caine was ultimately selected 
and carried out the work so satisfactorily that 
he was made a Brother of the Company. The 
architect disappears from history. 

The same Captain Caine was asked to submit 
a model for the rebuilding of Tallow Chandlers’ 
Hall, and, the Surveyor to the Company dying, 
was elected to fill the office. The buildings 
facing Dowgate Hill were carried out directly 
by master tradesmen and the Company dealt 
directly with a plasterer for the ceiling of the 
Hall, though Captain Caine was allowed to check 
the accounts! The very beautiful court dining 
room shows that the Tallow Chandlers were 
well advised in their choice, and the £20 they 
paid the captain for his care and diligence 
appear to have been well earned! 

The Pewterers rebuilt their Hall after diffi- 
cultics which even in a bad time were excep- 
tionally great. To obtain money they gave 
any of their members who would pay a small 
sum, the right to put up their escutcheons in 
the Hall, which for the present forms part of a 
warehouse. The very interesting ceiling over 
the adjoining master’s parlour was carried out 
directly by the plaster: r, who submitted a model 
of it to the Court. 

Skinners’ Hall is one of the most beautiful 
and interesting of its period, and contains many 
fine rooms besides the Hall, which is decorated 
with Brangwyn’s mural paintings representing 
the conflict between the Skinners and Merchant 
Taylors. 

Haberdashers’ Hall is attributed to Wren, 
but has been considerably altered and modern- 
ised. Its finest feature is the court room, 
with its elaborate plaster ceiling, on which are 
displayed the arms of the Company. 

Vintners’ Hall contains one of the finest 
rooms in any of the Halls, which forms the 
Company's court room and is marked by great 
beauty of detail. 

Girdlers’ Hall, sometimes attributed to Wren 
without sufficient evidence, is most interesting, 
the Hall containing a very fine screen, and the 
court room and staircase being good examples 
of the work of the period. 

Painter Stainers’, Stationers’, Apothecaries’, 
Innholders’, and Coachmakers’ Halls all belong 
approximately to the same date, and both 
Stationers’ and Apothecaries’ Halls contain 
very fine rooms, and Apothecaries’ Hall a most 
picturesque courtyard. Innholders’ Hail has 
been partially reconstructed, but with great 
skill, so that its characteristic features have 
been carefully preserved. Coachmakers’ Hall 
was formerly the Hall of the Scriveners’ 
Company, and was reconstructed in recent 
years, the old woodwork being preserved and 
re-used. The Painter Stainers’ Hall is an 
exceedingly picturesque and pleasing building. 

The Halls mentioned are the work of a period 
when the influence of the master craftsman 
was still strong, and when the design of detail 
was left largely in his hands. The following 
Halls which will be mentioned are the direct 
work of architects at a time when the influence 
of the craftsman had in a great measure died out. 

Ironmongers’ Hall was rebuilt in 1747, 
possibly on old lines, as its plan shows very 
noticeable irregularities. The entrance hall is 
a most picturesque feature, and the livery hall 
over, which was redecorated a hundred years 
later, is a very Interesting and by no means 
unsuccessful example of an attempt in an 
Elizabethan manner. 

Salters’ Hall was built in 1823 from designs 
by Henry Carr. It is characterised by refine- 
ment of detail and dignified and symmetrical 


arrangement and in it we have the conception 
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of a City Hall as a balanced architectural 
composition. 

Fishmongers’ Hall was built in 1831, the 
architect being Henry Roberts. 

Goldsmiths’ Hall was built from designs of 
Philip Hardwick, R.A., and is a very fine and 
dignified building. The Duke of Wellington 
was present at the banquet held to com- 
memorate its completion in 1835, at which the 
Prime Warden was able to state that it had 
been completed without causing the curtailment 
of any of the Companies’ numerous charities. 

The Armourers and Brasiers’ Hall was built 
in 1839 from designs of Joseph Henry Good. It 
is a simple building of considerable dignity 
and pleasing proportions which replaced an older 
brick building on the same site. The very 
pleasing little Hall of the Wax Chandlers in 
Gresham-street was built from the designs of 
Charles Fowler in 1852. 

Clothworkers’ Hall was rebuilt about 1850 
from designs by Robert Angell, the plan and 
arrangement being ample and dignified, while 
the Hall is well proportioned and effective in 
character. 

The final group of Halls to be noticed includes 
those built in the seventies and subsequently, 
and among them is the Drapers’, which, though 
the work of an unfortunate epoch, has an inner 
courtyard of very pleasing proportions and 
considerable dignity and a spacious well- 
proportioned livery hall. 

Carpenters’ Hall was rebuilt at about the 
same time, and though overemphasised, is a 
building possessing qualities of dignity. Cutlers’ 
Hall is a pleasing little building designed in the 
Tudor manner, while Grocers’ Hall, though not 
wholly satisfactory, contains a good staircase 
and court room. Curriers’ Hall is an inter- 
esting little building designed by Messrs. J. & J. 
Belcher in a Gothic manner, and Cordwainers’ 
Hall was rebuilt from designs of Messrs. 
Chatfeild Clarke in 1909. 

When we recognise that the City Halls are 
not, like the Italian palaces, the work of princes 
and nobles, able to spend enormous sums 
on building aided by the skill of the greatest 
artists of a notable epoch, but were the homes of 
communities which for the most part have 
endured through times of great stress and 
difficulty and which have only comparatively 
recently reached a period of financial equilibrium, 
it will be readily admitted that they are, with 
the churches, the great features of interest in 
the City of London. 

It is fortunate that the Companies have held 
an intermediate position between public and 
private bodies. If the Halls had been public 
buildings they would long ago have had to 
be pulled down to make room for accommoda- 
tion adequate for greatly enlarged functions; if 
they had, on the other hand, been the possession 
of private families they would have been sold, 
because of their site values; but being as they 
are the homes of communities having a long 
and illustrious history, it has been the pride 
of the Companies to preserve them, to the gain 
of the whole community. 

When the present war is ended there is little 
doubt that the Companies, which have ever 
recognised and practised patriotism, will confer 
op some of those who have honoured our 
country by services on land and sea a dis- 
tinction which is always valued—the freedom 
of a City Company, which stands only second 
to the freedom of the great City of London, of 
which you, my Lord Mayor, are the head and 
representative. . 

Mr. G. Hubbard, Mr. Charles Welch, Mr. 
Philip Norman, and Sir Richard Stapley, C.C., 
J.P., took part in the discussion which 
followed. The Lord Mayor, who had proposed 
a vote of thanks to the lecturer, said he had 
learned a great deal that he did not know 
about the City Halls. He hoped they might 
induce Mr. Wills to give the lecture in the 
City of London to some of our young men. 
They ought to know more about that 
interesting and fascinating study. He sug- 
gested the City of London School as a 
suitable place for the lecture. The Guilds 
would have ceased to exist if they had not 
done, as they were now doing, a great and 
useful work. 
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THE BUILDER. 


THE BUILDING 


BUILDING TRADE AFTER 
THE WAR. 


E should like to obtain opinions from 
our readers on the best methods 
which can be adopted for bringing 

about industrial peace after the war, since all 
admit that we must have industrial peace unless 
we are willing to lose our place in the commerce 
of the world 

A correspondent, commenting on our last lead- 
ing article, believes that we must come to some 
understanding as to what the capitalist should 
receive for his services; but it seems to us to 
be almost hopeless to do so as a broad rule, 
though it might be possible to arrive at a 
temporary understanding in a specified case. 

The remedy would seem to lie in devising 
means by which the workers, who are willing 
to supply the initiative, and control, which the 
capitalist exercises, could divide amongst them 
the whole profits of their labour, only governed 
by its selling price in bulk ; for either the attempt 
would end in success, in which case what we 
may term the “ middleman” would be 
eliminated, or it would be found to be unwork- 
able—in which even labour would admit that 
the “ middleman” or the “ employer” per- 
formed a useful service in its interests and that 
the status quo ante was justified by facts. It is 
almost impossible for any of us to say what a 
reasonable profit is, but it i# comparatively 
easy to say that the selling price which is made 
up of wages, profits and other items, is so high 
as to check production, and is, therefore, 
detrimental to both capital and labour. As*um- 
ing the present system is maintained, an enor- 
mous step in advance would be made if the 
trade unions would consent, as Mr. Hubbard 
suggests, to the differential classification of 
labour, which would give scope tor incentive, 
till a man was included in the upper division or 
class; but the difficulty would not end there, 
as even among the members of that class there 
would be great differences in potential energy 
and capacity, for which there would be in- 
#ufficient recognition 

It is also necessary that very much more 
scope should be given by means of widely 
extended and developed systems of education 
for men of capacity to pass freely from what— 
for the want of a better term—we call class te 
class. We continually meet men who, given 
opportunity and means, could outdistance men 
of greater advantages, but who are handicapped, 
to the great loss of the community as a whole ; 
and a great problem of the future is to give 
greater opportunitics of access between the 
various strata of civilised society WwW ithout 
attacking that fundamental condition of 
security and stability on which all civilisations 
have been built, and an attack on which would 
bring about a general loss of incentive among 
men. 


——— 
_<? 


British Trade Bank. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce of the United King- 
dom held in London, a resolution was passed, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the steps taken by the 
Government towards, the formation of a British 
Trade Corporation. The Council considered a 
financial institution of that nature would be in 
the highest degree calculated to further the 
interests of the British manutacturer and 
trader. 





«“ The Gentlewoman.”’ 

The Gentlewoman has reduced its size for the 
period of the war, but the change will be 
welcomed by all who do not like the unw ieldy 
papers which it has been the custom to associate 
with women’s periodicals. We have no doubt 
that the change, though adopted as a war 
measure, will be a permanent one; and that 
other journals will follow where The Gentleu oman 
has very wisely led. 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


Im these liste care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally beppen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Kural District Council; E.C. for 
Edecation Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. fer Parish 


Council. 


CAMBERWELL.—Drainage plans passed by B. 
30 houses and 9 garages in Half Moon-lane, &c., for 
Kingsman, Ltd 45 and 454, Hill-street, for Messrs 
Pusser & Co Wells Firework Pactory, Honor Oak 
Park, for Mr. Walker; 77, 79, and 51, Nunhead-lane, 
for Mr. Donovan ; 4and 6, Marmount-road, for Messrz 
Martin & Co 
Cakpirr.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Alterationsa and 
additions, 263, Bute-street; additions, 250. Bute- 
street; alteration of lavatory accommodation, 50, 
Queen-street sanitary accommodation, Prince of 
Wales’ Hospital, The Walk: additicns, 7, Windsor- 
place; alteration, 47, Oakfield-street; additions tc 
garage, Dalcross-street, for Mr. A. W. Cadwallader ; 
crossing, Union-street, for Messrs. H. & C. Spiridion 
rebuilding paint works, East Moors, for Mesars. J 
Dampney & Co restoration after fire, Mill-lane, for 
the South Wales Printing and Publishing ¢ 
ELL4AND.—Meesra. Samue! Wiikinson & Sons, brick 
manufacturers, Elland, propose to erect a new fire 
and coke oven brickworks on a site between Blackley- 
road and Victoria-road, and in proximity to the West 
Riding County Council's secondary school 
HAvivaX—The Halifax T.C. has been asked to 
accept proposals by the Electricity Committee for the 
erection at Copley of a new electricity station, at a 
cost of between £200,000 and £250,000 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—It is proposed to sell to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, 3,155 square yards, 
forming the western portion of the old Infirmary site, 
for a public abattoir 
NeW ZEALAND.—The Imperial Trade Correspondent 
at Dunedin (Mr. W. T. Monkman) reports that the 
authorities have decided to proceed with the erection of 
a fever hospital, and, probably, also a hospital for con- 
sumptives. If both are built the cost will be about 
£14. 000 
OSSETT.—Plans passed :—Sanitary accommodation 
Highfield Mills, for Messrs. Walter Walker & Sons; 
shed, Sowdill Works, for Messrs. Pickles, Ayland & Co 
PLYMOUTH.—Pians passed by T.C. :—Conversion of 
dweiling-house into stores, 6 Vauxhall-street, for Mr. 
S. Lethbridge sanitary improvements, Richmond- 
walk, for Mr. J. B. James; new fumigating and drying- 
rooms, 49, Embankment-road, for Plymouth Day 
Nursery Society Pians are before the T.C. for gallery 
in cinematograph theatre, St. Lenan-road, for Mr 
FP. Stanbury ; alterations and additions, 42, Albert-road 
for Mr. S. J. Earl alterations, 24, Love-street, for 
Messrs. Pearn Bros and alterations, 19, George- 
street, for Mra. Lowe The Board of Control has 
informed the Lunatic Asylum Visiting Committee that 
it is prepared to consider plans for the extension of the 
Asylum buildings 
ST. ANNFPS-ON-SFA.—Plans passed by the U.D-( 
Alterations to house and shop, St. Andrew’s-road 
South, for Mr. W. Sutton shops and warehouse, 
St. George’s-road, for O. Shields, Ltd 
ST. HELENS.—At a special sitting of the Liverpool 
Consistory Court recently, the vicar and wardens 
applied for permission to take down and dispose of 
portions of the outer wall of St. Marv’s Church. and to 
clear the site of debris, and to construct on the north 
side of the site of the old church a building intended 
for a temporary chapel, utilising for that purpose the 
south wall and the vestry. The church wil! be rebuilt 
on an enlarged site, which has been secured 
SHEFFIELD. —Plans passed by T.C. :—Foundry office. 
Newhall-road, for Hadfield’s, Ltd sand blast hous¢ 
additions, Weedon-street, for W. Jessop & Son, Ltd 
alterations, Bailey-lane, for Messrs. J. & Riley Carr 
transformer and meter house, Attercliffe-common 
for Sheffield Corporation drop stamping forge, &c : 
Attercliffe-common, for Messrs. Vickers, Ltd.: offices, 
Vulcan-road, for Messrs. Hadfield’s, Ltd kiln house 
additions, Sheffield-road, for British Abrasive Wheel 
Co., Ltd store shed addition, &c., Liverpool-road, 
for Messrs. Hadfield’s, Ltd. ; shell shop and sub-station 
extensions, Carwood-road ; boiler house additions, 
Vulcan-road ; women's cloak-room and lavatory. 
Sheffield-road, for Messrs. Thomas Firth & Sons, Ltd. 
cloak-room addition, Penistone-road, for Messrs. D. 
Doncaster & Sons, Ltd. ; additions, Savile-street East. 
for Messrs. W. Griffith & Sons, Ltd alterations, 
Gower-street and Sutherland-road, for Messrs. Kayser. 
Ellison & Co., Ltd. ; sanitary accommodation, Vulcan- 
road, for Mesars. W. Jessop & Sons, Ltd. : steel melting 
furnace, Effingham-road, for Messrs. J. Beardshaw 
& Son, Ltd.; power house additions, Garter-street. 
for Messrs. John Brown & Co., Ltd grinding shop 
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addit: 

swilt 

Mr 

lalie 

Messrs 

My inhar f ng « 
additions for the British Oxygen ¢ 
Ltd canteen, Penistone-road, for Messrs. East 
brook. Alicard & Co., Ltd. ; steel warehouse, Neryps 

ine. for the Sheffield Steel Rolling and Manufacturing 
Co.. Ltd avatory, &c., Savile-street East, for Mesars 


Cammell. Laird & Co., Ltd.; foundry addition, Rutlar 


road, for Measrs. 8. Osborn & Co., Lt iffice 
Stevenson-road for Messrs. Sir J. Jonas. Colver 
io Ltd store, &c., Queen’s-road, for Messrs 
Hodkin & Jones, Ltd.: governor house, ( r 
road, for Sheffield United Gas Light Co. ; joiners’ shox 
N ee Dee i-la for Messrs. J. H. Andrew & Co Lt 
additions, Lambert-street. for Mr. J. Watts alter 


tions, Savile-street, for the Victoria Vinega 


“ 
— 


fettling shop extension, Vulcan-road, for Messrs 


to 
Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd workshop addit 
ett-street a 
Ltd addit and alterations, Effingham-road, f 
Messrs. Hy. Rossell & Co., Ltd.; motor-house, } 
street, for Messrs. A. Lee & Sons, Ltd 

SOUTH SHIFLDS —Piang passed :—Entrance porct 
2 Weatoe-crescent, for Mr. J. A. Costella Mr J.W 
Hansen has plans before the T.C. for offices and stur 
Commercial-road and Windmill-hill, for Messrs. G. 7 
rev & Co 





STRETFORD.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Two mess 
rooms, for British W estinghouse Electric and Ma 
facturing Co.; drainage, for Stretford Gas Co.; benz 


plant, for Stretford Gas Co power-house, Westir 
house-road, for Messrs. Redpath, Brown & Co., Ltd 
conveniences, Trafford Park-road, for Lancas! 
Dynamo and Motor Co., Ltd alteration to offices 


Trafford Park-road, for Port of Manchester ¢ shed 


Warwick-road North, for Howard Asphalte Troughing 


Co., Ltd.; mess-rooms, Trafford Wharf-road 
British Oi] and Cake Mills, Ltd.; shed. for Messrs 
Edward Wood & Co. ; office, Elsinore-road, for Messrs 
Marcus Allen & Sons 


TecRO.—Conversion of two cottages into one. St 
Dominic-square, for Mr. W. Nicholls 

UTTOXETER.—Plana recommended for approva 
the U.D.C.:—For additions to the Great Wester: 


and Metropolitan Dairies, and a stable and coach-house 


at the New-road, for Mr. Wm. Phillips 

ULVERSTON.—The Ulverston U.C. has approv 
plans of a proposed bungalow in Woodland-r 
Ulverston 

WALSALL. — Plans passed by T.C.: — Sanitary 
accommodation, Charles-street, for British & Colonia 
Horse Shoe Co 

WOLVERHAMPTON.—Plans approved by T. 


Workshop, Sidney-street, for Greiseley Engineering 
Co.; addition, Goldthorn-hill, for Mr. H. Fa 
hangar, lavatories, &c., Upper Villiers-street, for 
Sunbeam Motor Car Co.; roof, Pelham-street 


Clyno Engineering Co., Ltd. ; additions, 227, Lea-road 
for Mr. A. H. Benton warehouses, Dunstal! H 
House, for Messrs. J. & H. M. Jenks ; shed, for Wolver 
hampton Motor Services, Ltd 


OO 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


At the annual meeting of the Incorporated 


Society of Inspectors of Weights and Measures, 
Mr. C. MacDonald (Glasgow), in a paper or 
“The Compulsory Adoption of the Metri 
System,” said that at the beginning of the year 
the metric system was obligatory in trade 

thirty-cight countries, having a total population 
of 476,890,000. Its use was optional in eleven 
countries, kaving a total population of 
727,233,000. The metric system might be des- 
cribed as the standard system of the world, and 
the development of foreign trade after the war 
would be facilitated by its adoption. Mr. H 
Cunliffe replied ina paper opposed to the chang: 
He did not think compulsion should come, except 


r 
| 


at the demand of the users of weights and 
measures. British weights and measures effec- 
tively satisfied the needs of international trade, 
and it was a matter for doubt whether th 
adoption of the metric system in this country 
would not assist Continental countries to enter 
the British market more than it would assist 
British merchants in entering theirs. Mr. A. 
Granger (Birmingham) submitted as a com- 
promise that the pound weight should be made 
equal to the half-kilo and the gallon equa! 
to the half-decalitre. In each case, it meant 
practically an increase of 10 per cent (the new 
cwt. to be 100 and the new ton 2,000 of these 
lbs.). The new lb. might have decimal divisions 
for scientific purposes, but it might be advisable 
for several reasons to divide it into sixteen 
parts. The ounce so obtained would approxi- 
mate very closely to the troy ounce. Measures of 
length should be left alone. 


{tlas-street, for Messrs. Mo rw rods 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDIN 


THE following are the present rates of wages in the Building 
Wales. It must be understood that, while every endeavour is p 
for errors that may occur ‘“— 
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Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
im thie List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, iv; Tenders, iv; Public Ap 
pointments, xviii ; Auetion Sales, xvii. Certain 
conditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
the advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed ; that no sllowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 


the contrary. 


BUILDING JAND PAINTING. 


JUNE 16.—Monquhitter.—ALTERATIONS.—For the 
mason, carpenter, and slater works of alterations on 
steading, Gerrie’s Croft, Monquhitter. Specifications 
ae a tenant and with Mr. W. L. Duncan, Architect, 

urriff. 

JUNE 26.—Cheshunt.—HosprtaL.—The U.D.C. in- 
vite tenders from firms who specialise in the construc- 
tion of buildings of a temporary or a semi-temporary 
nature, for the erection of a Small-pox Hospital 
comprising ward block, administration block, and 
laundry and mortuary block. Particulars of Mr. J. 
kK. Sharpe, Engineer and Surveyor to the Council, 
Manor House, Cheshunt. Deposit, two guineas. 

JUNE 27.—Oswestry.—PAINTING.—The Directors 
of the Cambrian Railways Company invite tenders for 
painting certain stations Specifications, &c., of Mr. 
G. McDonald, Chief Engineer, Cambrian Railways, 
Oswestry 

x JUNE 27.—Dartford, Kent.— EXTERNAL PAINTING, 
&c.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders 
for the external painting and repairs and internal 
distempering and cleaning at the Darenth Industrial 
Colony. Specifications and form of tender from the 
Office of the Board, Embankment, FE. { 

NO Datre.—Birr (Ireland).—CoLovunine, &c.—For 
colouring, painting, and other repairs at the Presenta- 
tion Brothers’ Schools, Birr. Specification, &c., of 
Mr. Henry Brown, A.M.Inst.C.E.1., Birr 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JUNE 19.—Mickleover.—W HITE LFap, &c.—Supply 
to the Derby County Asylum, Mickleover, near Derby, 
of white lead, oils, &c., for six months Forms of the 
Clerk and Steward of the Asylum 

*& JUNE 23.—London.—MATERIALS.—Supplies to the 
House Committee, Guy's Hospital, of bricks, cement, 
Xc., painter's materials, and glass. Former, &¢., may 
be obtained from the Superintendent 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 
JUNE 29.—Cannock.— RECONSTRUCTION OF FOUNDA- 
TIONS, A rhe U.D.C. invite tenders for the recon- 
foundations of the main road and 


struction of the 
concreting and paving of the steep gradients between 


Cannock and Hednesford Plans, &c., of Mr. Robt. 
Blanchard, Engineer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 


Cannock. Deposit, £2 


Hluction Sales. 


*x JULY 10.—Doncaster.—Mesars. Fuller, Horsey, Sons 
& Cassell will sell at the Depots, Doncaster, contractor's 
plant. Catalogues, when ready, may be had of Messrs. 
Logan & Hemingway, 16, South Parade, Doncaster, 
and of Messrs. Fuller, Horsey, Sons & Cassell', 11, 
Billiter-square, E.C. 3 

*x JUNE 27.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell 


at Messrs. Bailey's Depository, Ormond-yard, Great 
Ormond-street, the stock and plant of a builder and 
contractor Catalogues from Messrs. Markwick, 
Mitchell & Co., Pinner’s Hall, 544, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and Messrs. Saker & Davis, 95-97, Finsbury- 
pavement, E.C., and at the Auction Offices, 6, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Public Appointments, 


x JUNE 28.—London.—The Willesden U.D.C. invites 
applications for post of Resident Superintendent at 
their Sewage Works. Applications, &c., to be deliered 
to O. Claude Robson, Engineer to the Council, Muni- 
cipal Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W., 6. 


—--- 0 — Ge 
The Institution of Gas Engineers. 


The annual general meeting of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers was held on the 5th inst. at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George- 
street, Westminster, with the President, Mr. 
Arthur E. Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E., in the chair. 
Mr. Broadberry, in his presidential address, 
dealt chiefly with problems of post-war recon- 
struction within the gas industry, the solution 
of which would enable the industry to serve 
the public with that ever-increasing mutual 
satisfaction which has always been its aim. In 
conclusion, Mr. Broadberry referred to the fact 
that the Right Hon. Lord Moulton, Director- 
General of Explosives Supplies, has consented 
to become its next President. 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


“COAL CONCRETED FROM ASHES 
OR DUST.” 


On the 7th inst., at a meeting of the Society of 
Architects, Mr. R. Goulburn Lovell, A.R.1B.A., 
M.S.A., read the following paper on “ Coal 
Concreted from Ashes or Dust” :— 

When in France, last year, lecturing to the 
troops, I found the dearth of fuel so pronounced 
that, at one of the largest training camps, there 
was a constant peril of the supplies entirely 
failing. The suffering was most acute last 
winter. As you are aware, our frugal neigh- 
bours utilize their coal dust by compressing 
it into briquets. The plant is costly, considerable 
pressure is required; and, although the resul- 
tant fuel incandesces fairly well, it does not 
flare up nor does it coke. At the beginning of 
the year, during the very hard weather, the 
lack of supplies from England made it necessary 
to use up the coke dust, slack or débris of any 
calorific value. One's efforts were directed to 
finding some matrix that might bind the dust 
and ashes to form a fuel quickly. 

It can be assumed that the supply of fuel to- 
day is as important as the supply of bread. 
Yet millions of gallons of petrol and tons of 
valuable dentalonls are wasted every year under 
our present system. One of the most important 
questions in national reconstruction will be a 
better and saner use of fuel. The subject is now 
being investigated, and remarkable develop- 
ments may be expected in the direction of the 
utilization of power and heating ana the utiliza- 
tion of by-products. In co-operation with my 
friend, Mr. C. M. Hughes, I have evolved a 
process which will enable a fuel to be made 
without pressure at any industrial locality 
from the waste products to be found in that 
locality which may possess any calorific value. 
This process is a humble but very important part 
of a great scheme for the proper utilization of 
fuel. It provides for immediate necessities and 
utilizes a residual product now of comparatively 
small value. 

* - * * * . 

Thirty million years ago, during the Silurian 
Epoch, graphite, the first of the coal family, was 
forming. The first fishes can also be traced 
in this epoch. During the next epoch the 
Devonian sea serpents were developed from 
fishes. To this epoch belong the seams of coal 
on Bear Island. They are the oldest known 
humic coals in the world—about twenty-four 
million years old. The Carboniferous Epoch 
lasted from about twenty-four million to 
eighteen million years ago. That is, during 
six million years the greatest and finest coal 
measures of the world were being formed. 
Certainly in England and Wales our coals are 
practically all of the earlier Carboniferous 
Epoch. In the United States all the most 
important coals are of the same epoch, but on 
the Continent and in the Southern Hemisphere 
generally the coal measures are of the later 
Carboniferous Epoch and also of the Permian 
Epoch, which lasted up to about fifteen million 
years ago. 

During the Secondary Geological Age the 
crocodiles and first; land creatures developed 
into mammals, and flying dragons into birds. 
‘eopical flora was everywhere. Coals of these 
epochs (about twelve million years back) are 
found in China and Japan. There are also some 
examples in Britain, in Hungary, and in Russia. 
During the Cretaceous Epoch good brown coals 
and lignites were developed in the Rocky 
Mountains, Alaska, Japan and_ elsewhere 
(between six and three million years ago). 
The Tertiary Age lasted about two and a half 
million years, during which the bat, crocodile, 
hippopotamus, horse and the ape have appeared 
and developed. Modern trees and flora ap- 
peared. Brown coals and_lignites occurred 
in the deposits of this age in Germany, Hungary, 
Russia, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
elsewhere. 

The present age began about half a million 
years ago. First came a period of several 
advancing and retiring glacial movements 
over the Northern Hemisphere, and during the 
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last hundred thousand years the Cave-man 
with his flint hatchet has advanced to what 
he is to-day, with his scientifically murderous 
methods of warfare. Of this age peat is the 
orly form of coal formations. 

The word coal or coke until recently meant 
fuel, but to-day it means any of these car- 
boraceous rock formations which may be used 
as fuel—such as lignites, brown coals, sapropelic, 
bumic and anthracite coals. Outside of this 
list, at one end is peat and at the other graphite; 
both of these belong to the coal family. The 
numerous varieties appear to pass from one to 
another. We all know the vast difference in the 
ordinary house coal ; they are classed under the 
general title of Humic or Bituminous ; some of 
them have similar qualities to the brown, others 
to the sapropelic or to the anthracite coals. 

It is not the age alone which determines 
these various characteristics. The idea is now 
discredited that peat, during the ages, has 
passed through the various grades of coal until 
it became anthracite. By a careful study of 
the associated rocks and the coal measures 
themselves, various theories have been advanced 
as to the original substances and the methods by 
which the various coals have been formed. 

During the seventy odd million years required 
to mould the globe from a molten mass to its 
present condition, the great volcanic upheavals 
produced repeated contortions of the earth’s 
surface. These violent contortions and the 
glacial movements of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere account for constantly recurring physical 
actions of varying forms. Therefore, it is 
urged that by a combination of these various 
operations, during millions of years, the 
innumerable varieties of coal throughout the 
world have been produced. The deposits or 
aggregates vary, the matrices vary, and the 
methods of production vary. Consequently 
it may be said :—There is no standard coal. 
If this has been made clear, the difficulties of 
making an exposition ot our artificial coal will 
at once aisappear. 

The main problem before us is : 

(a) The utilization of the waste products 
of any calorific value. 

(b) The production by unskilled labour 
and existing machinery. 

(c) The saving of transport. 


If a method of production could be found by 
Ww hich an agoregate of breeze could be concreted 
by such matrices as lime, pitch or glucose, the 
main problem would be nearly solved. 

Every architect or engineer will recognise 
the possibility of concreting by the addition of 
lime, chalk, or other calcium carbonate. They 
will also recognise the need of carefully appor- 
tioning the various aggregates to avoid too 
dense a substance on the one hand, or too open 
and friable a substance on the other. In 
producing a satisfactory fuel, the main objects 
aimed at would be non-friability, good flare, 
non-caking, good coking, good incandescence 
and non-clinkering, otherwise a free combustion 
with good calorific value at a low price. 

When one considers Nature’s varying methods 
of producing coal, it will not be difficult to 
understand that man must not expect to produce 
it on any One uniform plan. The characteristics 
of the varying aggregates and of the varving 
matrices require that the waste products of 
each locality should be carefully studied before 
determining upon the most satisfactory method. 

Further, the use to which the fuel has to be 
put must be considered ; that is, if it be required 
for open grates or closed stoves, or if a high 
caloritic value or a bright burning coal be the 
chief desideratum. It has been ascertained, 
however, that from these varying conditions 
certain relative proportions can be determined 
of a more or less uniform character, and this 
has been systematically done. 

A coal is here shown which has been concreted 
from coal dust alone, another from coke dust 
alone, another from destructor ash alone, 
another trom destructor ash and coal dust, and 
another from clinker, bar ash and sawdust. 
It will be seen in the fire that the better grades 
burn like Nature’s coal, the lower grades like 
coke; they all flare, coke and incandesce. 
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Further, these artificial coals will be found t 
be more lasting, in the same way as a good 
artificial stone is more lasting than most stom 
made by Nature. 

The machinery and plant required practically 
exist in all industrial centres. The essentials 
are crushers or breakers, screens, drying tables 
mixers and moulds such as cast away pails, 
baths, &c. For the cooking process either 
ovens or boilers can be used, the main object 
at the present time being to utilise any existing 
plant with unskilled labour. 

The cost depends mainly upon the value put 
upon the bases, the cost of the matrices, such 
as glucose, pitch and other bitumens, and the 
cost of the chalk or other calcium carbonates. 
For instance, the destructor ash and clinker 
at Eastbourne is valued at 6d. a ton, whereas 
at Birmingham an allowance is made of 2s. fd. 
a ton. The coke breeze in London is valued 
at 6s. a ton, and in Birmingham at Is. The 
price of hard pitch is quoted 38s. a ton at 
Eastbourne, 22s. at London, and 18s. at Bir 
mingham. On the other hand, the price of 
chalk is 3s. 6d. a ton at Eastbourne, 6s. at 
London, and 16s. at Birmingham. 

Speaking generally, the cost of the materials 
of these seven typical examples would be, 
roughly :— 

CALORIFIC 


VALUES. PER 
B.T.U.'S. SAMPLES. rON 
7.500. No. 1, Eastbourne destructor 
ash .. a4 .. LO 
8,040. No. 2, Maples destructor and 
coal dust ~~ he 1.6 
10,320. No. 3, Maples destructor and 
sawdust eas a 
10,540. No. 4, Birmingham destructor 
and coal dust a s.0 
11,840. No. 5, Birmingham coke dust 7.0 
12.600. No. 6, London coke dust .. 0 


12.820. No. 7, Staffordshire coal dust 10.0 


The cost of the labour and establishment 
charges in the British Isles would not be more 
than 5s. a ton. 

The calorific value of each sample is shown 
in the left column. 

This schedule makes the following facts 
evident : 

1. That the millions of tons of coal-slack 
can be concreted, without pressure, 
into excellent coal. 

That all the powderous brown coals can 
also be concreted into a good trans 
portable coal, 

}. That all the coke dust accumulating in 

the gas works can be utilized. 

4. That an excellent fuel can be produced 
from sawdust in all the timber 
countries of the world. 

5. That the houschold ashes and the 
municipal destructor ash can 
made into flaring coke. 

6. That all industrial concerns consuming 
more than ten tons of coal a day van 
reduce their bill by at least one-third, 
and also make use of their accumu- 
lating waste products. 

7. That this work can be done by existing 
machinery and unskilled labour.” 


to 


I, therefore, invite your consideration as to 
whether our main problem is not solved. I 
submit that these various aggregates or déhris 
can be concreted into fuel by man in twent, 
minutes, or if you like in twenty days; wlule 
Nature’s better but longer process has requir d 
twenty million years! When it is remembet : 


y 


that over fifty million tons of coal were exporte 
last year from the British Isles, the national an 
international importance of this process | 
making a good fuel will be at once seen. Tlus 
question should be taken in hand at once, 5° 
that we and our Allies may be ready with next 
winter’s tuel supply. 

Upon the receipt of samples of any waste 
products of calorific value from any centre, test 
can be made to determine the most satisfactory 
formula, and a licence to manufacture can 
granted with one dominant restriction, namely, 
that the fuel should be supplied to the consume! 
at a profit of not more than 25 per cent.© ~~~ 
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This design, by Messrs. Writs & Kavi, was made for a house, 
the execution of which has been postponed owing to the war. 
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SITTINGBOURNE. ROWLAND BROS.. BLETCHLEY 
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MONTROTIER SEYSSEL & LES TATES SEYSSEL MASTIC ASPHALTES | 
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(From the Company's Freehold Mines, 
For Roofing, Flooring, Horizontal and Vertical Dampcourses, etc., etc. | 


Chief Oftice:—Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 
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FENCING, GATES, &c. 
JOINERY TO ARCHITECT’S DETAILS A SPECIALITY. 








HERTS JOINERY CO. Ltd. 61, HEATH RD., ST. ALBANS 


JOINERY— 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS & CONTRACTORS 


Supplied with every description of manufactured Woodwork 


WINDOWS, DOORS, STAIRS, PANELLING, PARTITIONS, 


Cc. BURLEY, i». 


BRICK & PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 
& 

FLINT MERCHANTS. 
Any quantity by 
Barge or Rail on 
the shortest notice 


GOLPHIN BRANO SITTINGBOURNE. 
GHTINC BOURNS 








Telephone : Telegrams 
No. g SITTINGBOURNE . “ BURLEY, LTD, SITTINGBOURNE 
Established 1847. Tel.: NORTH 85¢ 


M.& R.MOORE, 


MERCHANTS AND WORKERS IN 


MARBLE & GRANITE. 


Exterior and Interior Decorations, Monu- 

mental Work and Shopfittings ef every 

description. Trade supplied with Rough and 

Sawn Material, Scantlings, Curbs, Slabs, etc. 
at the lowest prices. 


TIMES WHARF, NEW NORTH RD., N 


DUST SHEETS «- DECORATORS 


: Dis » 10 ft by 6 ft. = poe come. 
| mmed ready for Fo ‘ 

Graders > Phone ( 5184 City) “forwarded same “day 
Swabs (Nette . Chex k House Flannel by the Kh 
Chamois Leathers Ap Table ts Sony 4 wile 
pan Pi " Cloth ‘Scourers Sponge x 








WM. MOOR’ MOORE « CO. Laderdate Bulan 








ELECTRIC LIGHT. ELECTRIC POWER. 
MALCOLM & ALLAN, Ltd., 


499, Eglinton St., GLASGOW; 17, North St. 
Andrew St., EDINBURGH Kingsway House, 
ingsway, LON 


am. im Electric Light -< 
Large Sclection Electric Motors always in stock 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FREE. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


BLUE LIAS LIME. 
SELENITIC PLASTER. 














GREAVES, BULL, @ LAKIN, Ltd. 


)HARBURY, WARWICKSHIRE. 
BOCABLIGHED 1825. 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 


te the exceptional circumstances which 

at the present time, prices of materials 

should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised.— Ed.] 

in this list is me, as far as possible, the 

1 nn ~~ of materials, not necessarily the highest 

woes uality and uantity obviously affect prices 

—a fact which should remembered by those who 

wake use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 





- 1000 Alongside, in extend Thames. £a. d 
Best Sto BOGE oo cons esgteseeeeerecoses ian: 2 &-® 
Picked Stocks for Facings .......-.-.-+++. 217 0 

Per 1000, emt bert dat Railway Depot, seer er ss 
8. 


ce amnite 18 0 Best Blue 
Best *Forcham Pressed Staf- 
cveokute 315 0 fordshire ... 515 0 
Best Red Do. Bullnose .. 6 0 
Pressed Rua- a eae > ‘ - 
Facing. . ge re 
= ° Bricks ...... 9 5 @ 
suD BRICKS— 
pan White, D’ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
. ead D'ble Headers 17 7 6 
Balt Glazed One Side and 
— «« S068 8 two Ends... 21 7 6 
beeabee 14 7 6 Two Sides and 
= Bull- one End .... 22 7 6 
epecee 4jin. Splays and 
ae 18 7 6 Squinta..... 19 17 6 


Biased bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent. 


advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 on" 1,000 leas than best. 


as Ballast .....ce0 ‘ 3 % per yard ‘pttite. 
ar ey Pe - 
Thames Sand .......... i ae ie 
Best Washed Sand ...... geo - 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- 
DemeTete 2... cccccccces 10 - ‘i 
Per ton, delivered. 
s d. 3 
Best Portland Cement ...... : _— i « wa: 2 


Do. £2 6s. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 2s. 6d. per ton extra on above. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 atriy. depot. 
Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
eharge for secks 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 478. 0d. per ton delivered 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


BatH StoNE—delivered in railway trucks at 6. d. 
Westbourne Park, Paddington G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W.R. per ft cube. ; 1 

Do. do. WIE in railway trucks at Nine 


Bim, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .......... 1 8 
Do. do aalivoed on road waggons at Nine Elms 
NR AS ete AT a ee 1 90} 


PoRTLAND STONR— 
Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W.R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & S.W.R., 
per ft. a cE 2 5 
Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharfor Nine Elms Depét, per ft. cube.. 2 64 
White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 


RaxDow BLocks— Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. — 


Ancaster in blocks. 2 0 Closeburn 
Beer in blocks . 1 7% Freestone ...... $s 8 

Grinshill in blocks. 2 4 Red & White Mans- 
ey Dale in fileldrandom block 2 9 

Wocks ......... 5 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do. 8 8% 

York StONE—Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. «4. a 
ber random blocks ...........0++s+++: 3 4 

er Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depét. 

6m. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


DINED sna cubdhkesGsaecoeese SPER 2 

+ rubbed two sides, ditto .............- 28s 
Sim. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0% 
= t to 2}in. sawn one side slabs (random 

we =) ‘aie Hage tTettettesecees cess : ef 

Hagd Yorr— a 

tg Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. ¥, 

Seappied | random b | RAM aaa 8 0 

tn er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 

— two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 3 
Sia rubbed two sides ditto 227! i22522II271 207 
H - 8Awn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 0 

in. self- ~faced random flags ............+- od 5 
TILES. oo 


ie f.o.r. London. 
: machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 
aced tiles from either 


Staffordshire district. . ‘ ** 0 0 
i 3 2 6 
P and valley tiles (per dozen) .......... 0 6 0 
SLATES. Per 1,000 of 1,200 


f.o.r. sautin. 


a. 

Best Blue Bangor Slates, 2 aoe 3 4 

ao aes tf 

Pint qiality = 20 by 10 ......4. 12 16 ° 

a Sonenene: a 

Bat Biue Portmadoc, + 20 by  Dalahnere 5 @ 

” ee ee 
Pest ality & | Ot epee zit 
WE 180660466040 « 
WOOD, 

Baer BUILDING Rapwoop. 

Deals. PeTted sizes Per standard. 
Es ‘in. by Zin, dim. £ 6. a. £s4 
Ca 8 im. by 11 ia., 

a sé 
gly ot 2 in. by 9 in, ee 
ty bin ss 0 0. 0 0 0 


THE BUILDER 


WOOD (Continued). 
Bret Bompime REDWOOD. Per standard. 


Battens: 2in., 2}in., and ) £ 8. d. £s4 
. 3 in. by DM sacecdhs 
7 2t[n., and Sin. by! 35 9 © 36 0 0 
2in., 24in., and 3 in. by | 
a gigip 
Seantlings : 2in. by 3in., 
Zin. by 3$in., 2in. by 
4in., 2 in. by 44 in, .. ps4 0 0 - & & 6 
3 in. by 4in., and 3 in. by 
ee aS, 
Boards: 1 in., i} in., and 
13 in. by 6 in, and 7 in. 010 0) more than 
SAR eteneetie: 1 0 Of battens. 
PR Sa bes data iada 1 0 O less than best 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about ) Per load. 
> cu. ft. average).... -16 5 O and upwards. 
Do 6 in. to 10 in. 
Per standard, 
Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 54 0 -. 58 
Under 2 in. thick........ 010 O extra. 
JOINERS’ Woop, 
White Sea First Quality 
Red: 4in. by llin... ¢ 
Sin. by 11in., and 2in.( #6 9 © -- #8 9 9 
_ | eee a 
oD Scare 41 0 0 44 0 0 
Zin. by 9in., and 2 in. 
_£ ara 000 .. 4 0 6 
Sin. by llin. boards... 2 5 © .. more than 
deals. 
Tin. and 8in. battens... 88 © O .. 39 0 0 
7in. and 8in. boards... 1 0 O .,. more than 
Archangel White Deals— oo 
Best 3in. by Sin. and 7? 
10 in. and llin. ..... me 6 © .s “ oO 
Seconds, do. ........ 2 0 © leas than best. 
U.S. Battens ........0. 37 . .« we 


Prepared Floorings and Matchings, Seconds Swedish 
Red and equal— 





lgin. by 6$in. planed Per square actual. 
| EEE IS S @ ws 260 
l¢gin. by 64in. planed 
and matched . S a. 27 0 
lin. by 6s in vi aned ‘and 
shot . inwt. tm? 
lin. by 6} in pl laned and 
PE cictadannane OD xn 118 O 
Zin. by 6} in planed, 
matched, and beaded 
BS . 8 2 es 1 9 © 
lin. by 6$ in. do. ...... 115 0... 118 O 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard 
best quality ....... ao oC s =. = es 
Yellow Pine—First reg 
Sis e4666860080% 
OGRE o0cicccccess 60 0 O and upwards 
Seconds, regular sizes. | 
Oddmente . 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft, 
Ss scdeakesbeases 08 0 to 010 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. f 
super, as inch........ 0 1 01 6 
fin do. do. 0 010 fe 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, 
SN ans oohedsee ke gs 6 o 2 6 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... 016 2 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per m 
ft. super. asinch .... 02é6 .. 0 2 
French, “ Italian,” Walnut O 1 6 .. a ae 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 
Moulmein) .........- : ee... 46 0 0 
Ds. Gh GED wcéncns 30 0 @ .. 4 0 0 
' 
American Whitewood 
planks, perft.cube .. © 8 © .. © 10 0 
a ere 68 ww. 8 6 9 
METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, @&e. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 4 
sections, basis price . . 
Plain Compound = Gird ers, 
ordinary sections ......+- Prices controlled 
Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, by the Ministry 
ordinary sections .......-- 
Flitch Plates ....----+e+0s of Munitions. 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
patterns ......--eeeeeeee / 


WroUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5percent.less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 


Tubes Fittings. 
Gas a. ample deans eras 
Wate® ...-ccccccccccccccsesers Ps does art 
BteaM ....---seeerereveseceres - a ‘3 
Galvanised gaS8) ..--e-eeeeereree : ooo & 
WOO cccccccoccecoseses AS cove : 
BtCAID ....-ee eee ereeeees Buccs OO 
) London Prices. 
LOO. Som, Furs Pipes Coated. wr i aw 
d s. d. 8. 
Ste. ccvcccees 2 7 17 : 
— Npeopapenees 3 0 
— hesbebb 3 of : : ss 
- Ghemeesete te Geo, & Rene a 
TER P , London Prices. 
pepe, Pipe. Bends. Branches 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Oe ikon ow ten 14 
Rapa ba or 2 eae 
eS; 2 ine Fo see ee 
pene peek e ote $ 7 
éin. icaneeee 3 a |e ee 
PrIrms— Leaden Prices. 
= oat .. Sia, be. 6d. .- Gin, &. 64 
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METALS (Continued). 
Per toa, io London. 


Mild Steef Bars ........... 7” ee 
Steel Bars, 4 *r~ ~ye auality, > —_ on. 
Hoop Iron, basis price ... 20 10 

» Galvanised . 33 ° : _ 
(* And upwards, according to sise aad gauge.) 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Inox— £ s. 4. £ 6. ¢ 
Common Bars .......... 1610 0 to 17 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars— 

good merchant quality 1610 0 .. 1710 0 
Staffordshire * Mar 

heseoe osece ae .-« B62. ¢ 

19 10 0 

0 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. mm té¢ naa 8 
” 2  —_ Fs -. 23 10 
26g.... 24 0 0 2410 0 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised flat, ordinary quality — 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


to 3 ft. to 20g $0000ee iaen —- 
Ordinary sizes to 22 g. and 
peusoecegessoess 6 6 . $210 0 
Ordinary sizes to 26g. $5 © 0 to 8510 0 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, ‘flat. os 7 


Ordinary sizes to 20 g. -- 
—— » 286. aoe? 

og Oe en $510 0 .. — 

Ordinary sizes to 26g. ... 3810 0 .. _ 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
“a sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 


— 
° 
i =] 


4g. ° 

Ordinary sizes, 26 g...... 32 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6, ft. 

by 2ft. to 3ft. to 20g. 

SE Sicdedscann’ £4 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 20 g. 

SL nin kcuenseeeeces 24 16 
Best Soft Steci Sheeta, 26g. 26 . - 
Cut Nails, 3 in. toéin. .... 26 0 &7 

(Under 3 in., usual ode extras $ 


LEAD, &c. 


Delivered in London 


co oe 
| 


Leap—Sheet, English, 4lb. £ sa. 4. oo 

eae 3810 O _ 

PEE bcecaenennes 39 0 0 _ 
DEED beveadcossitees 42 0 0 
2 Ree 42 0 0 


Note—Country delivery, 20s. per ton extra ; lots under 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Orders for over 
1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certificate, e 
licence which can be obtained from the Director of 
Materials [A.N. 2 (E)) Hotel Victoria, 8.W. 
Allowance for old lead, £26 per tom 


CorpPpER— 
Strong Sheet ..... perlb. 0 1 6 _ 
Thin a aa 01 8 = 
Copper naila ..... ° .. & — 
Capper Wee « «s+ «@ 01 8 — 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ..... ,, 01 6 _— 
ae ee 01 8 ss 
Tix—English Ingota nee 02 6 _ 
80LDER— Plumbers’ ” ®is: _ 
rl, er ae 014 _ 
Blowpipe ......++ 01 6 — 
LASS. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATPA OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZR4 


Per Ft. Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 5d. 26 os. thirds ........ 7 
~ Si sseaes 58d. 82oz. fourths ...... 
21 oz. fourths .... 3 << Se ssntens aa 
thirds .... 644. Mluted Sheet, ng - , 
26 oz. fourths ofa 21 744. 
ENGLISH ROLLED ‘LATE IN GRATES OF STO: gc 
SIZES. Per Ft 
© TR I 5 o0d060n0dso00ndb00s0ese6seee 4d 
4, Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4¢. 
Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 4t¢ 


Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled, Baltic. Oceanic, 


Arctic Stinpelyte. and 8 = 
large Flemish white ....... a 
FEE, SENN once cecsccsescnnovesooucee 6id 
BatnG GS oc 60000054 560556005 0600800008 4 
PAINTS, &c. a | 
Raw Linseed Oil “ ieseenee pergaiieen © 5 1 
- 4-4 Kenes ee ns ® 62 
we al i GIGS cccccce ~ @ 6 56 
Bolled ;, ,», in barrels....... = 05 6 
in drums ....... mn : 2 : 
Turpentine in barrels ..........- pa 
“a On GFUEND co ccccceses © 411 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 53 10 ; 0 


(In not leas than 5 ewt. casks) 
Genuine White Lead Paint— 
“ Biackfriars,” “ Nine Elma,” “ Park,” 
= other best brands (in 14 Ib. tins) not 
lees than 5 cwt. lots .. per ton delivered 69 0 0 
Red Lead, Dry . perton 42 0 ® 
Orders for over 281b. of White Lead, White Lead 
Paint, and Red Lead should be accompanied by a 
certificate, or licence which can be obtained from 


the Director of Materials (A. N. 2 (E.), Hotel 
Victoria, 8.W.) 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ......- per cwt. @14 0 
Stockholm Tar .......-++++++ per barra 46 
OS per owt. 2 a. 
VARNISHES, vi o> 
Wine Pale Oak cc cccccccccceccseccsssses os 6 
Pale Copal Oak .......0-csceccessceroees 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak .......+-++++++ oi é 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ..........-.. 01 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
REGED ccc cccccesecesoevecsosceses 014 06 
Fine Elastic Carriage ........0-e-e+eeeees o1i2 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..........- 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple. ......---seseeereccceces 010 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal .........+-++- - O18 6 
Extra Pale French Oil ........-0+++ee0- ee BP gs 
ell Wie cc cccccccccccccccesves 018 O 
ite Pale Bnamdl ......sccescccsccece . age 
Extra Pale Paper ........+sssseeeees use ORE 
Best sepen § oa $50000.00es e0eeees - 9010 0 
Best Black Japan .........- ecooencsbeus OO 
Oak and Mahowany Staia:<12002000°000.2 oso 
Brunswick bbnccdeecioseessedsecce: @ eae 
= ye s ehetadgedecoes> eos sees... soa 
Kaotting....... at. et epegeovedsoedecsee ar 
Freneh and Brush Polish ..............-.. © 18 0 





~~ 
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TENDERS § 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” — reach 
as not later than 12 neon on Wednesday.‘ i 

* Denotes aecopted. * Denotes provisionally eae. 
wat! Denotes recommended for acceptance. 


a ae Eien | 
F CARDIFF.—For supply of apparatus to the 
tricity Dept. of the Corporation 





3 
Elec- 





*Peyrolle & Co., switch gear . £222 8 
*British Thomson Houston Co., 
switch gear ..... , ; 362 0 
i.e See oe Oe 
*British Electrical Transformer Co., 
transformer ..... aiokwes 285 O 
CHELMSFORD.—For the provision of sanitary 


accommodation at the public baths in Waterloo-lane, 
Chelmsford, for the T.C. Mr. P. T. Harrison, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 


Chelmsford :-— Pe 
Barer Fines , £119 
Dt a ey PEE Wesevcecesseces 111 
Py Es wa vax eeeee oa 103 


(All of Chelmsford 
KENT.—The Kent County Council Education 

Committee has accepted the following tender for the 

tar paving of playgrounds :— 

*Chittenden & Simmons—tar painting, 3d. per super 
yard; tar topping, ls. 3d. per super yard; new 
tar paving, 2h ins. thick, 2s. 6d. per super yard 
Labour and materials for smal! repairs as follows - 
1} in. bottoming tar paving delivered on to site 
of any schools, 22s. per ton; # in. topping tar 
paving, 24s. per ton Labour, to include railway 
fares, lodging, &c.:—Foreman tar pavior, 1s. 
per hour; lab ourers, 10d. per hour 


LONDON .—For maintaining the 
footways of Blackfriars, for twelve 
City Corporation 

*G. J. Anderson 


LONDON .—For the repair, of the 
Northwold-road, for the 


carriageway and 
months, for the 
saeearey £850 
carriageway it 
Hackney Boroug sh ¢ yuncil 
Highways Construction, Ltd., Finsbury-court, Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C. 2., initial cost per super 
yard, 108. 9d maintenance 10 years, charge 
per annum per super. yard, 3d 
Constable, Hart & Co., Ltd., 41, Eastcheap, E.C. 3., 
initial cost per super yard, 12s maintenance 
5 years, charge per annum per super. yard, &d 
H. V. Smith & Co., Ltd., 20, Victoria-street, West 
minster, S.W.1., initial cost per super. yard, 12s 
6d.; maintenance 10 years, charge per annum 
per super. yard, 74d. r. 
Do., do., initial cost per super yard, lls. 52 ~ain- 
tenance: 10 years, charge per annum per super. 
yard, 7id . 
Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., Ltd., 
House, Westminster, S8.W. 1 
yard, 138. 3d.; maintenance 
annum per supper. yard, 74d 


Caxton 
, Initial cost pe r super 
10 years, charge per 


*Val de Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd. Hamilton 
House, 155, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2., initial cost per 
super. vard, 14s. 6d.; maintenance 10 years, 


charge per annum per super. y ard, 6d 
———— 


SALFORD.—For ste 
for the Corporation 
*Albion Clay Co., Ltd., 


supply of stoneware conduits 


London £418 18 2 








Seasoned 
“. Oak 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, a E.C. 
BDepet: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E, 7.N.: Avenue 667, 











THE BUILDER. 


SHEFFIELD.—Forjrebuilding wall[at,30, Winsey 
street, for the Corporation : -— ‘ 4 
*R. Charlesworth .........-.ceee+ee z £125 


SHEFFIELD.—For alterations? at§the cleansing 
——-" Plum-lane, for the Corporation :— ” 
. Marlow & Sons, Ltd. ....(2 £445 11 7% 





WALSALL.—Supply of 294 purifier; — for the 


Corporation :— J 2 
*W. Spencer & Sons Elland * e104 15 


WEYMOUTH For (a) painting 10, Gloucester- 


Devonshire-buildings, for the 


row ; 6) painting 4, 
Corporation :— 
TWN niccsmienctve £36 5 O 
* (6) G, W. Joliffe .. » wares 34 410 


WOLVERHAMPTON .—tThe Electricity Committee 
have arranged for the following extensions of contracts 
in connection with the alterations to the engine- 
room 
*H. Gough & Son 

£1,301 
*Gibbons Bros 

cost, £350 
*Melville, Dundas & Whitsum.—Extensions of ferro- 

concrete crane fastening, estimated cost, £600. 


Raising of roof, estimated cost, 


Ltd.—Erection of steel work, estimated 


WOOLWICH.—For supply and fixing of Mason's 
Patent Lead Carbo Grooveless Treads at Beresford- 
square convenience, for the Woolwich B.« 


*Safety Tread Syndicate, Ltd £% 10 10 


9 


motor con- 


WOOLWICH Supply of 1,000 k.w 
verter to the Woolwich Bcrough Council 


*Bruce, Peebles & (c., Edinburgh re * &25 
——_—_-+—__ 
TRADE NEWS 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Marv and attended Lady Bertha 
Dawkins, visited and inspected at Messrs. 
Tredegars’, Ltd.. 7 Brook-street, last Wednes- 


day afternoon, Lady Kinloch’s painted furniture 
and other of Messrs. Tredegars’ exhibits. 


We are asked to mention that a pit in one of 
the tramway sheds belonging to the London 


County Council, which hitherto allowed water 
to percolate after heavy rains, has now been 
made watertight. Pudloed cement was the 
waterproofing medium adopted for the work. 





J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, TD. 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone: Avenue 4946 (twe lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &.- 








[JUNE 15, 1917. 


At the annual general meeting of Chubb & 
Sons’ Lock & Safe Co., Ltd., held at 128, Queon 
Victoria-street, London, E.C., on June 6th. it 
was proposed by Alderman Sir G. W. Trusevtt, 
Bart., seconded by Sir Henry Holloway, 
resolved: “‘ That the hearty congratulations of 
the shareholders be given to the chairman, 
Sir George Hayter Chubb, Bart., and all 
connected with the management of the busin 
upon its continued and increasing success, and 
upon its approaching centenary, thy t 
Chubb lock having been patented Februa 
1818. 

Boyk *s latest patent 
lators, supplied by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, 
ventilating engineers, 64, Holborn Viacdu t 
London, have been employed by the Super- 
marine Aviation Co., Ltd., Southampton. 


“ 


air-pump” yenti- 


——-—@—e—__—_ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AIl communications with respect to litera 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ TH 


EDITOR” (and not to any person by name those 
ee sae to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be addressed to THE 


BUILDER, LTD., and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publication 
or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for considera- 
tion should bear the owner’s name and address on 
either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to t 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author a 
proof of an article in type does not necessari 8 
acceptance. 


ly imy t 











TURPIN'’S 


W. 8S. Adams, Proptr 
woop PAVING For Sheds, 
Factories, 


BLOCK FLOORS ete, 














\ > 25, Notting Hill Gate, London, W 
Esta. 1866, Tel. No., Park 1885, Tel. Ad., “ Turpilius, Lan 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. 1M. Central 244 





Telephone: Datstex 1588 


OGILVIE & C0 with - “orm oct 
with the late firm eof 
89 W. H. Lasceiszs & Oc. 
ef Bunhill Rew. 
Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, Islington, N, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “::." 


FREES 


















Write to-day for Catalogue 56 
Established 1834. 
Telephone : NORTH 2570. 


Telegrams ; 
* GEYSER, 
LonpDon.” 


“EMPEROR” 







“Absolutely successful, 







*A perfect success. My 
cow) he knew of, 
fixed your * Emperor.’” 


Cured where all other 
recommending the * Emperer ‘ to everyone with a smoky chimney.” 


“ Ewart’s ‘ Emperor” cew!l has cur 
8 hundred fixed, and all have cured.” 


EWART & SON, Ltd., 
546-350 Euston Road, London N.W.1 


ed our smoky chimneys, 






APPRECIATIONS. 
builder tried every 
but nothing cured till he 





cowls had failed. Am 


We now have over 
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